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THYRA DESMOND; 
OR, 
THE MAIDEN oP THE LAKE. 


—_——_—.> -— 
CHAPTERB IIlI. 
at may we deem betokens 
That ru front, that inhospitable heart, 
Which ly turns from needs of human kind ? 

“Turn, will you sing to us? It is the very scene 
for one of your sweet ballads,” said Mrs. O’ Byrne, 
as their boat entered the narrower portion of the 
lake, and gave a feeling of more homely privacy to 
the view and their fair freight. 

_ The had been looking thoughtfully over the 
sides of the little vessel, as if watching the singular 
effect of the flickering sunbeams and the plashing 
wave on the dark waters of the lake; and though 
Brian and his companions had been gaily exchang- 
ing light badinage on the various objects, and legends 
connected with them, as they passed along, she had 
been unusually quiet, and even pensive, during the 
whole expedition, and yelipesene the very change 
in the young girl’s mood that varied so completely 
the character of her beauty excited yet more entirely 
the interest of the stranger guest at the parsonage. 

The day before we had seen Thyra as a bright, 
laughing, inexperienced girl; now she had the 
thought and the reticence of @ passionate woman in 
her expressive face and 5 

A smile like ae over clouds illumined her 
face aa Mrs. O’ Byrne addressed her. 

“What shall I sing? You always like such old- 
world ballads that Mr. Vesci would think most 
intensely wearisome,” she replied ; ‘‘ but my voice 
is at your if I shall not scare away your 
ony by the oa ilerine melodies.” 

“You must be strangely unjust to your coun 
or to my unworthy self, Mise Desmond,’’ said iid 
young man, gravely. “Do you imagine that patriot- 
ism ever looses its power, or that the melodies of 
the old unhackneyed sweetness do not touch the 
heart to its very core, however one may appreciate 
higher art?” 

fhyra’s eyes kindled iovously, 
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“T am glad,” she said, “very glad. I thought 
that it was only we denizens of old Erin whose 
hearts beat at her call, and you have been brought 
up in the land of the Saxon,” ‘she added, archly. 
“* Only half-blood, I am afraid, even when breathing 
your native air.’’ 

“‘ That is the very reason you should charm away 
the evil Saxon influence,’”’ laughed Brian, gaily. “I 

romise to listen—ay, and join in also, if you will 
eet give the key-note to the chord within my 
eart. 5 

“You cannot resist that, Thyra,” said her friend. 

It might be from some strange, perverse influence, 
but still there was no responsive sympathy nor 
trust for the stranger guest, even though his looks 
and words had all the ring of truth, and yet it did 
not touch the immense depths of her young, fresh 
nature. 

** Perhaps,” she said, “ ae the air may in- 
spire you; but take care lest the spirit of the lake 
does not raise a storm in revenge, if you are not 
true in your professions. Now then, Nora dear, 
will you help in the chorus?” she said, i 
her friend. 

And, without waiting for a reply, she began the 
beautiful 

“Rich and rare were the gems she wore.” 

Her voice was rich and resonant in quality, and 
seem to gain in power by the freedom of the whole 
scene around, 

It floated over the water like a very stream of 
melody, and was re-echoed by the hills that skirted 
the shore with a plaintive sweetness that gave a 
liquid, magic charm to the whole melody. 

Phe first verse was finished without either of 
her companions obeying her behest to join in the 
final line, and there was a dead silence when she 
paused to draw breath. . 

_ You are treacherous, good inate I will not 
be deserted so shamefully,” she exclaimed, as if to 
break the spell that had fallen on them. 

‘Tt would haye been profanation. I dared not 
tempt the spirit’s wrath by venturing what would 
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trouble,’ laughed Nora. “I amreauy getting t°° 
old for such exposure of my decaying weaknes* 
Am I not, Maurice, dear? There, conclude if you 
please, mavourneen,” she added, with a proud, 
tender smile at the fair young girl. 

But ere Thyra could either comply or demur at 
the request a sudden gloom seemed to overcast the 
bright sunshine, as if a veil had been drawn over 
the sky, and Mr. O'Byrne hastily raiss? his eyes 
to the rapidly darkening heavens with un.dected 
apprehension. 

“We had better turn at once, perhaps,” he said, 
quickly. ‘I do not think we can get to Galway to-, 
day, and it is useless wasting strength any longer, 

esci.” 

Mrs. O’Byrne looked fearfully round. 

“‘T knew it,’”’ she said, hurriedly. ‘I was sure 
that little cloud meant some bad weather. I wish 
we had not ventured. Shall we have time to get 
back, Maurice, dear ?”’ 

“T do not doubt it, darling,” he replied, sooth- 
ingly. “Itis only a precaution that made me advise 


to | such an ignominious retreat, but prudence is better 


than valour, you know. Come, Thyra, ma belle, go 
on; sweet sounds may calm the storm for aught wa 
know.” 

Perhaps the girl rather wished to calm her 
friends’ fears by displaying her own composure, 
for she instantly complied, though her knowledge 
of the lake enlightened her but too certainly as to 
the portents of that sudden gloom. 

But though the wind gradually rose and whistled 
under the hills like’a complaining spirit, and the 
smoothness of the lake waters chafed and swelled 
under its increasing excitement her own clear tones 
were firm and sure as ever, and the expression that 
she gave to the maiden’s lofty trust was as fearless 
and free as if she had been warbling in the Rock 
Cottage instead of on the capricious spirit’s lake.' 
Brian drank in every word and every look with 
greedy rae The fair maiden of whom she sang 
seemed to find a representative in her on whom ha 
gazed, and yet, though he had fallen in love with 
such true Hibernian impetuosity, he was scarcely so 








m:t the melody,’ said Brian.. 
‘And I really consider it aera and superfuous 
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infatuated as not to know the full mischief and 
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danger of the ddlicious abyss in Whichhe was gink- 
ing with such hopeless pedklessmess. And Tiayre’s 
wery unconsciousness did but give keennes@ agd 
gest to the admivationehe inspired. . 

A mere recluse lake maiden yet ventured to diss 
regard the evident devotion of a haronet’s/ sou! 
Was it that she did not know or that she did not 
walue “his position? Or, more mortifying still, 
— _ be that -he was personally distasteful 

er 

Thyra’s natural coquetry could not have deviseda 

lan for whetting the passion she -had so 
suddenly inspired than this doubt and irritation 
in her anxious, impetuous brain. But it was no 
time for idle speculation. The boat, which had been 
turned towards home, was.fast becoming rebellious 
to the rudder that Thyra held with firm and skil- 
fal touch. 

The wind had risen to one of the squalls that are 
go common to all lakes in whatever land they are 
found, and the water whirled in eddies that needed 
the utmost strength and skill of the oarsman to 
combat. 

Again an@ again the mose of ‘the little boat was 
whirled mound by the gnat, endas often ht 
fom d to its right course by the bands that gui 

Mrs. O'Byrne sat with whitened cheeks end 
bands clasped togetherim ajlentand agonized terror. 
which her utmost efforts could only subdue from 
Open expression, 

Thyra’s hands wene eaoenpied by the ropes she 
held, but she constantly whispered words of hope 
and encouragement to her companion. 

** Dearest Nora, be calm; keep still, whatever 
happens. It be will/bube shortitime. The very wind is 
driving us rapidlyom, and we shall sogn be within 
sight of the deayweetory,’’ she kept marmuring, as 
the increasing pallor of her friend gave terrible 
a of an impending swoon. 

Wy went, the smooth waters lashed to waves 
that might have rivalled these of the ocean, The 
boat rose and fell with alarming rapidity, amd.evem 
the sterner nerves of the oarsmen were faahgiving | 
way under the imminent danger which @hreatened 
the more tender and helpless ones under their 


“Misa Desmond, keep the beat towards that 
— id Brian, in a low voice that was just 
audiblete Thgra in the whistling wind. “iis onr 
only hope nom. ‘he wiad is dead against any’ 
other course, amd-we may, perbapa, effect a landing 

e 

Alas! the lake was at its full wrath now, and the 
point to which Brian pointed was at a perilous 
distance. 

But the girl gave a calm, assenting gesture, and 
grimly, desperately held on to the gydder, which was 
well nigh swept from her hands by the fury of the 
winds. 

On they went, half-blinded by spray and by the 
dazzling mist of the foam that danced on 
surging waters. 

Thyra felt the form of her friend gradually droop- | 
img against her arm. 

She dared not relinquish her hold of the ropes, 
but she: managed to pass one arm round Nora’s 
waist, and thus preserve her frem any fatal fall in 
the insensibility that was stealing over her. 

“Mr. O'Byzus, sae has fainted. Be ready if any- 
thing hap: =..¢6,” she said, barriedly. ‘It is not so 
far from iand now, even if we cannot ‘hold on.” 

It was a well-intended and needful warning that 
the fair young coxswain gaye, for the strength of 
the two gentlemen was becoming almost exhausted 
in proportion to the fury of the tempest that was 
now rising toits height, and: it became:a question 
whether it would not be wise to trust themselves to 
the mercy of the waters, and attempt to swim to 
shore, 

A few brief minutes served to.decide the question. 

One of the oars that Mr, O' Byrme hadwas snapped 
dn pieees by a sudden blast that sent the wave 
against its over-strained blade, and it was no longer 
doubtiul as to the only course to pursue, 

“Thyra, you.can swim a little. Tie this round 
you to the oar; it will help to keep you up,’’, said 
‘the vector, in a eleked voice, “and I will. do my 
best for my poor Nora. 

“ Heaven have mercy on us!’’. he added, with his 
eyes reverently upturned, as he drew his senaeless 

wife towards him, amd Jashed one of the ropes 
round her waist. 

Brian did not speak; but as a sudden Jurch of 
the boat submerged them imto the water more 
a@bruptly than they had caleulated upon he seized 
Thyra mm his arws,and made desperately towards 
the shore, against the opposing elements. 

But the girl fancied, even at the agitating mo- 
ments, that there was some unwonted feebleness 
dn the strokes he gave that betokened a suffering she 
had not suspected in his strong frame. 

“Let me go; loan manage. You areill, youeannot 


f plamik fram the boat which had jugtfloateditowards 
them, and igh aided in sustaiming their course 
above theirongh, strong waters, : 

But- stil ‘she eould perceive the’ fatling of her 
supporter’s strength, and her gwn energies were taxed 
to the utmost to help in ‘her owa and his delive- 
rance. 

She disengyred one arm, which she used in the 
hopeto-aid: him in his fast-woeakening strength, while 
the other was tightly lashed. to the. rope taat she 
had caught from the rudder as it floated past. 

And thus, though it seemed a » desperate 
effort, she could pérceive the distance gradually 

lessening between them and the shore, till hope gave 
fresh energy to her weak frame. 

“Wes succeed in a few moments and we 
shall be safe,” she murmaredto the young man, 
whose fece she couki see above the water, . rigi 
and white, asif some fearful euffering r19 
his whole strength and mM 

Rn wasa glad cry at the moment fromithe 
shore. j 

It was the voice of Manries @"Byene, who had at 
the moment spied the rough stalwart form ef | 
one of the natives onthe 


thrown out by his firm bead to draw them to 
shore. 


There was ancther terrible pause, again a wave: 
came to sweep'them back from the firm rook, 
Then a plash, a rough, friendly cry, aud Bhyra’ 


found in the grasp of a powerful emm, 
which quiekly-east her like a child eméihewhora, 
Anetiber momentead the anged 


azain dmte the angry, torrent Tages 
saw, to her pula Py and — 
Brian Vesei earcied to the spot whane har : 
had beem laid and whoreMr. O'Byrne -,esenmionsly 
watching hiswife. 

———sa 
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braxe epi | ~ first mei 
ab and wher deep grati- 
aamaieiamanen tal in their 
deliverance from,centaimdeadih, 
Bug there did met seem.emg aellient features in 
the atranger’s ap eonld-imdicate ut the 
fest moment his sfetiom dm life, er even the real 
@haragicriatics of hi A gray rough 
o@ress, thet might-be ame ist suitor 
an habitual dress from paves of tho wearer, 
effectually baniahed al) dimtimations ef ative, andthe 
large cap that shadowed the mew and eyes wae 
almost as Complete a disguise of thédiambares:af the 
wearer, 

In any case, Thyra hadteo engrossing imberesits 
pressing on her to waste momeats in such con- 
siderations, aud, after a rapid, watm word of grati- 
tude, she turned to the still prostrate form of Brian 


the | Vesci, who lay motionless and apparently senseless 


on the bamk where he had boen drawa by the now- 
comer. 

“Is he burt? Is he dead?’ she murmured, 
anxiously. ‘‘ Whatcan,hayehappenad to him? He 
was couscious when you tarew the rope,” she said, 
looking upin the grave face of the stranger. 

‘it 1s impossible to sey,” he replied, 1a a singu- 
larly rich voice, that ramided Thyra strangely of 
the peculiarities of her father’s tones. ‘lt may be 
simply exhaustion from the immersion, or else some 
blow that is now telling on him; any way, we ought 
to get him to.e-house waere help can be obtained as 
soon. as possible.” 

‘Thyra looked round her with more attention than 
she had hitherto had leisure to bestow, and she per- 
ceived, to her surprise, that they were within some 
five or ten minutes’ walk of the Rock Cottage, 
having drifted with the wind and the force of tne 
current with far greater rapidity than had beep 
actually perceived by the struggling wayfarers. 
She hesitated for a, moment; then she went hastily 
© we spot where Mr.and Mrs, O’ Byrae. had. taken 
refuge. 

Nora was perfectly eouscious now and greeted her 
friend with a faint attempt at one of her old smiles. 

* Am I nota coward, J'nyra? And given, so much 
trouble too!” she said, with a wan gaiety. 

* Not so mucu as I seem fo have occasioned, dear 
Nora,” returned the young girl, affectionately. 
“ Your husband suceeeded in saving you and himeelf 


before your eyes. Butlam afraid Mr. Vesci is 
very ill. Will youcomeand see, Mr. O'Byrne, and 
say. what we had better. de? Of course,” she added, 
timidly, ‘‘ we are very nearly home.and he must go 
there.if it is. neceesary,”” 

Her friends understood well her meaning, and 
even at thab agitating moment they exchenged 


recluse carried his dislike to intruders. 
Bat.it was no time for.comment, or danbt, tt oes Mr. 
ti 





iwepport.me,’’ she said. “ Here, take ths, it will 
help to keep us both up,” and she seized as she spoke 





oO instantly accompanied 
A aay lay, and knelt down, 


looks at this;fresh proof of the extent to which the’ 


with only the risk of rheumatism and catarrh)| 4a 


his own drip | garments,jto exantine his friend’s 
injugies. |. , 

ay Treiteufle som’ blow; it. is impossible that 
it coutd be such a brief immersion that could produce 
ali this,’’ he.said, after a brief pause. “ And, indeed, 
I believe that I can see a dark bruise on the fore- 
head that may account for.the swoon, He most be 
attended to at once!’’ he continued, resolutely. * And 
aa we 6 in deci yer from wet cluthes, we 
must storm your castle abonoe, thongh Nora and 
| I will soon relieve you all care.” 

There was an air of decision in his tono that was 
perhaps intended to dispel any lingering hesi- 
tation in the girl’s mind, 

And the sight of Brian’s ashen features, and the 
Temembrance that he had received the injury in 
emg a life, smothered the apprehension of her 

her's diaplessnrefrom her perplexed mind. 

’ You areright; we-had better not lose a moment,” 
shesaid, witha blush of eat herown weak alarm. 
4 how ¢an-we get Vesoi conveyed to the 

» even if Nora can walk there ?”’ 
it was somewhat of a problem, perhaps, but the 
man of resour 


stranger was 8 es, whatever 

be -or-experience in life. 

} bbe sp: the flossing plank of the boat that 
; and Tbyra in their efforts to reach 

‘the shore, and, after some rather risky attempts 
u 


pyre: <= beet par pon it and draw it up to land. 
ey willmake a sort of litter,’’ he said, “and I 
in carrying; this unlucky young 
of sucaour. 46 will not be far, i 
A tay ‘time-isnot.se urgent as to prevent 
assisting in aneks case of need.” 
Again “ Was bewildered phe the extreme re- 
t oe stranger's voice 


from him, but Thyra 
speeded fonward 4s as the weight of her 
Web gatments would allow-te prepare her father for 
tagtiieg intruders on his aeclasion. 
eg teen espied histell figare where 
he so often bedfognd, on the tugh terrace 
before the house. Sie ataeas supported a bagi, as 
he saten @ne a eaggine yee thes aerved him alike 
tor @ gesting-place an observatory ; but his 
aeagd was beut thougutfuily down, and it was 
ewationt to the accastomed eye of iis daughter that 
he nad yielded to oue of the fits of abstracted 
thougat tuat at times diverted him trom the most 
engaging studies. 

‘tuyra was thankful perhaps that he had been 
spared tye anxious agouy of weir late peril, and 
yet could scurcely comprehead how the late sudden 
squall could have failed eo awaken his alarm on her 
uccouns apd i @ mensure prepare ;bim for ber 
advent. 

* Papa,” she oried..as.ahe eame in sight and 
hearing of the abstracted student, ‘‘ papa, do not 
be trightened-n1 am dene, all suie aud well, bat 
there has been a little. acetent, avd some one hurt, 
wou the Oversatsmgof the Qvat.’  . 

dir. Desmond asturped from bis post as if a bomb- 
shel had reased bum. 

“ My child, my daxiing !’’-he murnuredashe saw 
the giri’s disordered darese, aad tine evidenee, it gave 
of her immersion. ‘Thank heaven, you are sale ; 
bas,” hoadded, qniekly, * itebali.be theilast time | 
will trastyou. Quisk—quick, my euild, or you will 
be im greater danger than before; .go and get oif 
those wet things and go to bed. A will send Kieano: 
to you.” 

“He-~me~ite not me; dt is some one elas who 
needs astiention,” emeiamed the girl, eagerly. 


oD ave ringmg oim here, . will net be 
wear pupes hiatiavens shemiss 
(esmonit’s brow: never 


ughter stood. 4 
« Who is it, Phyma'?’ "Whatdoog dll this mean” 

i aly. “You never spoke of any one 
except your friends. Are you also going to turn 


ng age 

friead of Mr. O* "3, and n0 . 

would be there when I went this poveiing. Papa, 

you must go to them! it is simple er if you 

delay,” she said, with a flash of is own a0s77 
in her brilliant ey 


8s. 





Mr. Desmond did not reply ; he did nat even by * 
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look unasy..the. charge he had spoken, But he 
rapidly to the spot which had been already 
gained. by the refugees in his sheltering dwelling. 

“Thyra will have told you, Mr. Desmond,’ said 
Nora, rapidly, believing, perhaps, that her feminine 
tact might avail better than her.companian’s more 
abrupt announcement of their demand for ad. 
mission, “Mr, Vesoi has saved your daughter's 
life, and been hurt, I fear fatally, in the effort, 
Will yon give him @ room where he can. be placed 
in bed, and we will soon Bere 2a in peace from 
our intrusion?” she added, with a soft, Plonfling 
look in her rich, speaking eyes that might wel 
meree in a less obvious necessity the 

esent. ; 

a TI am no doctor, ‘Mrs. O’Byrne. I fear it is 
only to die that you have brought me this young 
man,” replied’ Eric Desmond, coldly. “ And it is 
most contrary to my wishes and habits to have 
strangers forced upon me.” 

“ However, there is no alternative, unless you 
would have sr — ay epcentlonae } of man- 
slaughter‘on your :” in é stranger 
who had assistedin bringing the insensible sufferer. 
“| at least will not see a life lost’ from such bar- 
barity.’”” 

And without another word he coolly pushed the 
door more entirely open, and carried the motionless 
Brian in his own powerful arms into the first 
apartment that presented itself after entering the 
little vestibule, whieh a was, in faet, a 
kind of name ‘ 
articles or employments that were hardly snitable 
for the other ne 2 gpg of the aattages 
and as such more avai » as it happened, for 
the unceremonious intrusion of the daring stranger 
and his dripping companions., 

Whether it was the extraordinary assurance of the 
coal weneeten or the bewilderment that such an 
in produced in the mind of the hermit of the 
Rock Cottage, it was certain that the effect was 
simply magical, 

Eric Desmond fairly staggered back as the 
determined advocate of the sufferer disappeared. 

His eyes seemed to dilate as they followed th 
daring man’s progress, and there was an emotion 
that was not altogether anger in his tone as he 
turned to Mrs. O’ Byrné and demanded, hoarsely : 

“Who is that? Speak! Tell me his name! 
Where does he comefrom ?” 

Mr. O’Byrne shook his head, 

“ He is a complete stranger to me, as to you, Mr. 
Desmond,” he said, gravely. “I only met him 
half an hour since; but he has done good service to 
your daughter and the poor fellow who I trust in 
Heaven will be spared in this terrible danger. 
There isso much depending on his life that I would 
entreat, aa the dearest hoon you can give me, you 
will take every measure suitable for his: recovery.’’ 

But the recluse seemed scarcely to comprehend 
the request thus urged. 

His eyes were still fixed on the retreating figure 
of the atramger, or, rather,on the spot whdre he 
had disappeared, and it was with an effort that he 
moved himself sufficiently to think of the strange 
effect that his manner might have produced on Mr, 
ae mind. 

“I really beg your pardon for my abruptness,’”’ 

he said, with @ polished courtesy in his whole 
bearing that proved how great might have. been 
itscharm in happier and prosperous days. “Tho 
truth is that my very secluded life makes the 
slightest excitement painful to me in a very weak 
and disgraceful degree ; but I will do all in my 
power for your friend’s comfort and recovery,” he 
went on, with evident effort; “though I honestly 
deplore the accident on other grounds than tho 
danger and suffering to himself.’ 
_ The rector might, perhaps, have yielded to the 
impulse that prompted a somewhat indignant 
reply to so gratuitous a declaration, but fortunately 
for the amiable relations with his host the dialogue 
was interrupted by the return of the stranger. 

“I have placed the poor fellow in safety, at. any 
rate,”” he observed, sarcastically,’’ and I preaume 
he will receive the attention that he so richly de. 
serves at your hands, Shall I send a doctor from 
Galway—I am going there at once or is there 
medical advice to be procured nearer at hand ?” 

“ Decidedly not—at least not nearly so. skilful,’’ 
returned Mr, O'Byrne, seeing that their host did not 
make any advance in the matter. “But if you are 
going to walk it will be some time before we can 
hope to benefit by your kindness.” 

“No, I ama tolerable pedestrian,” returned the 
stranger,”’ smiling, “ and, besides, £ perhaps may not 
trust entirly to my own legs on the road. Rely on 
it the médeein, as our neighbours say, shall be forth- 
coming withoutany needless delay. Adieu, messieurs, 
t will not intrude longer upon this gentleman's 
hospitality,” he added, with a sarcastic emphasis on 
the word. “ And the ladies are no doubt prudently 
Clvesting themselves of their wet garments. Pray 
prunes my best wishes and adieux to them, Mr. 

yrne,”’. 


| apartment 
less available refuge for amy rococo: 





And, with a frank smile and extended hand to the 
rector, and a bow that had about it as singular an 
expression as Lord Burleigh’s mod, in its cold, 
polished grace, the anknown took his leave. 

“But surely we. shall see you again; yon will 
wish to know the results of your kind service ?”’ ex- 
claimed the rector, hastily, as if recovering from a 
temporary stupor on his faculties to his usual kindly 
courtesy of nature, 

“ Thanks ; if I remain long enough in the neigh- 
bourhood I certainly will have the satisfaction of 
lea: the last act of the drama on which I saw 
the ou rise.” 

And in atother moment he was gone, at a pace 
which justified his boast of unusual rapidity of loco- 


motion. 
“Shall we go to our patient now, Mr. Desmond ?’’ 
Maarice O'Byrne, with a tone that rather 
expressed resolve than a mere question of dorbt, 
and Eric quickly led the way to the room where 
Brian Vesei lay, and ina few minutes’ they were 
busied in making all n arrangements for 
the patient’s comfort, in which Thyra, once more 
habited in dryand presentable garments, modestly 
but effectually assisted. 
CHAPTER V. 

“Ou, dear! what a long, weary morning,” solilo- 
quized a young girl, whose dark, large, almond- 
shaped eyes and intensely black tresses almost 
marked her as of foreign origin, albeit, to say 
truth, her first breath had been drawn in the 
British Isles, and one parent, at least, had been 
of pure British birth. 

s she spoke she rose -from the. sofa, where she 
had been singing to the accompaniment of a 
Spanish guitar, that she now threw rather abruptly 
on the couch, as i poor instrament was 
answerable for the weary progress of time, and, 
walking hastily to the window of the drawing- 
room, she went out on to the balcony and looked 
anxiously around. 

It commanded a lovely view, did that spacious 
verandah where she stood, 

She could see over Galway Harbour and lovely bay 
to the Clare hills on the opposite side, and even to 
the Isle of Man in the distance, se clear and bright 
was the horizou on the.calm sea at that moment. 

“ Where ean Gaston be? When will he coms 
back ?’’ she went on, impatiently, ‘“‘I will punish 
him for his treachery, if he has no good reason to 
give for the delay.” 

And the dark eyes flashed with a blaze that 
completely altered their soft southern look, and 
spoke of an impetuous nature within that was 
scarcely to be controlled by ordinary means. 

But again her face changed, like a chameleon’s 


hue. 

A bright, fascinating smile suddenly lighted up 
her whole beautiful face, and she fluug.a kiss to 
some fortunate individual who was evidently fast 
approaching the house, _ 

There was @ slight hesitation in her attitude, 
and then she hastily re-entered the room as the 
door opened to admit the mysterious stranger of 
the lake. 

“Gaston, you truant, how coin you dare to 
venture into my presence?’’ said the girl, with 
half-playful, half-serious reproach. ** Do yon not 
remember we were to ride this afternoon over to 
Armaghdown Castle? And now it is impossible. 
And Aunt Evais, as usual,in her room with an 
attack of nervous headache, or sulks, or something 
of that kind. I don’t believe I will forgive you at 
all, Gaston. I have a great mind to go home 
again, and leave you to your fate,” she added, her 
wrath apparently kindling with induigence in its 
expression. 

“‘ My Beatrix, you ought tohave more confidence 
in. my loyalty to my word,” replied the young man, 
with the calm resolution of tone thet. made it 
almost as impossible to play with his outwardly 
eool nature as with a granite wall. 

“And not to me. then; 1 am merely a secondary 
object in your thoughts and plans, is it so, lugino 
mio?’’ said Beatrix, poutingly. “I thank you for 
the practical hint, my Jord,’ she went on, turning 
away resentfully, though there was a sound of tears 
in her voice that deprived her words of some of 
their haughty bitterness 

* Should not honour and loyalty always be the 
first in a man’s heart and thoughts, Beatrix ?”” re- 
turned the young,man, calmly. “lt were a poor 
security for you or any woman, even a princess, were 
she only to rely ona man’s impulses, or even promises, 
when only founded on such drifting sands as passing 
words and inclinations.” 

‘nen you count for nothing the heart’s affection 
—itis only cold bondage with you. I understand you 
now, Lord Ashworth !”’ replied the girl, haughtily. 

Gaston only smiled, as if in pitying surprise. 

“Shall I say that Lady Beatrix Clare is most 
singularly wayward or obtuse this morning?” he 
pm uietly, throwing on the ground his large cap 
and Reais himself on a low ottoman near the 





——. 


sofa where she had resumed her seat. ‘f Can you not, 
pray,,manage. to suppose that a man such as I de- 
seribe would scarcely pledge himself to any one to 
whom his inelinations did:not exactly point? Do 
you think he would be snch a apiritless machine 
that he would be the slave of circumstances that 
drifted him.on against,his.will ?”’ 

Beatrix Clare's head;was somewhat averted ag 
her cousin spoke, and the.crimsen tips of her small 
ears alone visible to. him ‘in the clear light. 

And the tiny foot beat a tatoo, as if to relieve the 
fever of her spirit, but.gtill, mo.relief came, 

At length shespoke. 

“ Gaston, we are so strangely situated that I may 
well be pardoned for being somewhat exacting in 
my fancies. Can you suppose that I fear you could 
be driven against your willinto thebond that unites 
us? Can you wonder I am rather suspicious 
exacting under such circumstameges ever x0 little, 
andact so strangely ?” 

Gaston, or, as he: may be called, Lord, Ashworth; 
(earl of that ilk) gaye a half-seernful smile, 

“ Yes, Beatrix, [ may wonder se in my idea 
there is perfect and leal trast where the word is 
given, and the love not withheld,” he replied, de- 
libs - “Do you. suppose I am a treacherous de- 
ceiver, Who would take the benefit of your profes- 
sions, and accept the heart and the hand that you 
have assured me are my own, while I am neglecting 
you with coldness and formal measuring out of my 
attention? . If that is your opinion of me I may be 
very much astonished that yon even consented to 
receive meas your plighted suitor.” 

Beatrix Clare's face was paler now ; the ideas which 
her cousin presented were perhaps new and daunt- 
ing to her proud and impuisive mature, and sent 
back the blood swelling to her heart with their re- 
proachful force, 

“Tt is, perhaps, my southern blood that speaks 
within my veins like a rushing torrent, ‘‘she said, at 
last ; “ tells me that I should be beloved and chosen 
for myself alone and not for my money or the con- 
venience of kindred claims. It is that which is 
my curse, Gaston, itis that which makes me exact- 
ing and suspicious. But Ido helieve if you had 
sought me for myself alone, if 1 had not possessed the 
detestable fortune that ought to have been yours, 
then I should never have doubted you. I should 
never have beea so afraid you were not really my 
lover.” 

And the last words were spoken ina low tone, that 
had a choking emotion in its very sound more gon- 
vincing than words. Gaston listened quietly, but 
the reflective expression on his fair features might 
have satisfied Beatrix hoe was but too well aware. of 
her meaning to entirely sympathize in the feelings 
and struggles she expressed. 

‘* You are right, perfectly right once again my, 
cousin,” he said. “ I fully grant that such an en- 
pugpaest a3 ours is exceptional in its character 
and that it merits exceptional trust and confidence 
and calmness of feeling in us both. ButI deny, 
utterly deny, that it is more needful in you than 
in me. Havel not the same ground for helieving 
that you are induced to ratify an engagement from 
pradential motives as from love ? 

* And I am justified in ™ieving you, with beauty 
and wealth and rank, wouia:»i:.andany match you 
might see fit to form, and that 1 1.) ood cause for 
jeaiousy and alarm as to your real motrves.”’ 

“No, Gaston, no, because if you do read me right 
you must know that it is the very last thing of 
which @ nature like mine is capable. I mast love 
or hate. I could die for one IL loved—ay, and die 
to revenge one who injured me in my dearest 
affections,” she exclaimed, hurriedly. 

“No; for both our sakes, Gaston, do not give me 
the temptation; do not excite my evil passions by 
any such treachery or neglect.’’ 

Some men might perhaps have cast themselves 
at the lovely girl’s feet and vowed passionate 
assurance of tenderness and devotion, and others 
would have as resolutely blamed. and ignored such 
danger as she threatened, 

But Lord Ashworth’s character was. widely diverse 
from such proceedings, and his next words hada 
ring of truth and yet of strength in their tone 
which might promise better things for the future 
than either soothing flatteries or lightincredulity of 


tone. 

‘Listen, Beatrix,” he said, “since you have 
actually opened this subject, which is of such vital 
consequence to our happiness, it is best for us to 
understand each other to the very full. We stand 
in this position; I acknowledge I have my title and 
the rank which are its appendage, and which are 
scarcely sufficient to support the name in the 
splendour which has been their wont. You, on the 
contrary, while being the only child of the late 
earl’s sister, are yet the heiress of the immense per- 
sonal fortune that belonged to the name. And 
therefore it is deemed well for the poor earl and the 
rich heiress to marry and unite the title and the 
wealth. It isan old tale and very often told, is it 
not, Beatrix?” 
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She bowed her head in silent assent. 

“But still,” he went on, “it does not at all 
follow that the said earland the said heiress should 
not love each other and be very happy—does it, my 
cousin P—and it is only in romance or pew per- 
verse natures that such repulsion is described as a 
certain result. Beatrix, we can find it possible to 
be content in the fate to which prudence has des- 
tined us. We can manage to feel a sufficient affeo- 
tion for each other. Am I not speaking what is 
rational and true P” 

Beatrix flushed angrily now. 

“No, Gaston, not according to what I feel and 
require. Iam not one of those calm and practical 
natures that are content with conventional and con- 
venient love. I desire to be chosen for myself alone, 
to be loved as you would love the veriest stranger— 
the poorest maiden that might win your heart. I 
would not be tolerated, as you seem to think suffi- 
cient—tolerated for my wealth—and to fulfil the 
wishes of my relatives and friends.” 

Gaston looked on the proud, passionate girl with 
acalm yet admiring air. 

“If you wished me to assure you that I never 
loved any one else, that I do consider you the most 
beautiful and graceful and ardent-natured creature 
I ever saw, you may take that as truth—absolute 
teuth, Beatrix, and I warn you once again that it 
rests with yourself to deepen that love into the 
most engrossing passion and make me not onl 
your husband but your devoted slave; and it will 
not be by such reproaches as you heaped on me but 
now without knowing the cause of my delay. It 
will not excite my confidence and trust when you 
cannot give me credit for having any duties, any 
employments to keep me from your side, even when, 
asin the present instance, life was at stake, and 
wy duty utterlyagainst my expectation or my will.” 


(To be continued.) 





Tue rifle meeting at Wimbledon this year is likely 
#o be the best which has been held. ‘The entries for 
all the competitions have been completed for some 
time, a circumstance which has never occurred at so 
early a date in the history of the National Rifle As- 
sociation. The alteration of the date of the meeting, 
which is exceedingly convenient to many men 
epgaged in the City, has no doubt helped to bring 
this about. 

Truty A Mopet Conerecation.—A magnificent 
church has lately been built by a Presbyterian con- 
gregation in one of the most fashionable streets in 
New York, and the pews in it were the other day 
put up for auction. The church was thronged with 
bidders, and, after a humorous speech from the 
elder of the church, who acted as auctioneer, the 
salecommenced. The pews nearest to the pulpit 
were, after brisk competition, knocked down for 
1,2001. each, and the most ordinary pews fetched 60), 
each. The prices ranged between these two figures, 
and, in addition, 401. to 50l. premium was paid for 
‘choice of seats ;” 155 of the pews, with premiums, 
sold at 75,0001., and the total amount realized by 
the sale was about 160,000/.—sufficient, with 40,0001, 
raised by free gifts of some members of the congre- 
gation, to pay for the w'v-.., cost of building the 
eburch. The pewbo';>.c, ia addition to the sums 
paid by them for tuo fee-simple of their seats, are 
also assessed 6 per cent. annually on the value of 
their sictings—the result being that, after payiug for 
the erection of the church, there is an annual revenue 
of 9,8001. for the minister. 

Art Treasurges.—The Louvre has bought for 
12,000 francs the statue of the Virgiu recently dis- 
eovered at Touraine. It is said to be a fine example 
of French art of the 16th century. The ancient vase 
which has been mentioned as having been re- 
eeatly purchased by the Conservation des Autiques 
has been a great gain to the Louvre collection of 
antiques. 1t is now considered to be of pure Greek, 
and not of Etruscan origin, and is without doubt a 
very fine and perfect example of its kind. It is at 
present exhibited in the salle of Hellenic antiquities 
formed in the galleries of Charles X. A beautiful 
original work by Rubens has been discovered, dis- 
guised by dirt and dust,in the Church of Notre 
Dame, at Cassel (Départment du Nord), on the 
occasion of the restoration which the paintings of 
tlre church are undergoing. It was only when the 
superincumbent coat of dirt, the accumulation of 
ages, Was removed, that the importance of the dis- 
covery was recognized. The painting represents 
the appearance of the Virgin to St. Fraucis of Assisi. 
It is said that,after being cleaned, the picture 
proved to be well preserved. 

DeaTH OF MaJor-GeneraL MuLLER.—Major- 
General Edward A. G. Muller died at Sterndale 
Lodge, Tulse Hill, aged 73. He had been 55 years 
in the army, having obtained his first commission 
in February, 1820. He served with the 1st Royal 
Seots Regiment in the Burmese war of 1825-26. The 
tate general also served during the rebellion in 








Canada in 1537, and proceeded with a small force to 
protect the River Richelieu and cover Montreal from 
the threatened attack of the rebels. He raised a 
company of volunteer settlers to aid that service, to 
which two guos were added, and kept open the com- 
munication from Chambly to Isle aux Noix. For 
his zeal and ability on the occasion he received the 
thanks of the commander-in-chief, Sir John Colborne 
(afterwards Lord Seaton). Aiter the quelling of 
the rebellion he was appointed to act as judge 
advocate at head-quarters, and conducted the trials 
of the rebel prisoners for high treason from November, 
1838, to May, 1839, for which service he received 
the thanks of the greets: eral, He sub- 
sequently compiled and published the State trials by 
order of the Government, with an appendix and 
confession of the prisoners, showing the cause, 
origin, and principal chiefs of the rebellion. His 
commission as lieutenant bore date 1lth August, 
1825; captain, 11th January, 1831; major, 9th 
November, 1846; lieutenant-colonel, 20th June, 
1854; colonel, 26th October, 1858; aud major- 
general, 6th March, 1868. For several years he held 
the post of commaadant of the Royal Military 
Asylum at Chelsea, 











THE JOINER’S APPRENTICES. 


FIRST APPRENTICE. 
Tis a terrible task ; I am sore afraid ; 
Between these boards the dead will be laid, 


SECOND APPRENTICE, 


Oh, cowardly heart! If strangers die, 
No reason, I ween, for us to cry! 


FIRST APPRENTICE. 


Nay, don’t be cross; consider, I pray, 
I ne’er made a collin before to-day! 


SECOND APPRENTICE. 


Be that as it may, the work must be done— 
*Tis the master’s order—ere set of sun, 
First, cut the boards—and here is good wine 
To strengthen that foolish heart of thine; 
Then plane the boards as smooth as can be; 
Aud save the shavings that flow so free: 
Then in the coffin all varnisued and bright 
You must lay the shavings so thiu and light ; 
For these, so soft, are ever the bed 

Whereon they are used to lay the dead ; 
Then screw down the lid, and slowly go 
With your joiner-work to the house of woe. 


FIRST APPRENTICE. 


I cut the boards, and the measure is true, 

But I tremble with fear, whatever I do ; 

I plane the boards so smooth and trim, 

But my arm is weak and my eyes are dim; 

I join the boards so true and strong, 

But my heart is heavy the whole day long; 

’Tis a dreadful task; I am sore afraid, 

For between the boards the dead 7" laid. 
. G. 8. 








PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 

Tat part of Westminster which extends from 
near Charing-cross to Cannon-row, and from the 
Thames to St. James’s Park, was the site of the 
Royal Palace o! Whitehall from 1530 to 1697. It was 
formerly called York Place, from having been the 
town residence of the Archbishops of York, one of 
whom, Walter de Grey, purchased it in 1248 from 
the Convent of Black Friars of Holbora, to which it 
had been bequeathed by Hubert de Burgh, the 
Justiciary of Eugland, and famous minister of 
Heury IIL, who had bought the inheritance from 
the monks of Westminster for 140 marks of silver. 
The property was conveyed by Walter de Grey to 
his successors ia the see of York. Cardinal Wolsey 
was the last Archbishop of York by whom the palace 
was inhabited; he built extensively, and “lived a 
long season’ here, in sumptuous state. Here Heury 
and Anne Boleyn were married, and here their 
coronation took place. Henry built a noble stone 
gallery, from which, in 1539, he reviewed 15,000 
armed citizens. From this gallery the court witnessed 
the jousts and tournaments in the Tiltyard, now the 
parade-ground of the Horse Guards. ‘he King 
**most sumptuously aud curiously builded many 
beautiful, costly, and pleasant lodgings, buildings 
and mansions ;” and added a tennis-court, bowliug- 
alleys, and a cock-pit, “for his pastime and solace.” 

The palace was seven years in building, and in 
1536 (the old palace of Edward the Confessor having 
been in utter ruin and decay since the fire in 
1512) it was enacted by Parliament that all the 
ground, mansion and buildings, the park, and the 
entire space between Charing-cross and the Sanc- 
tuary at Westminster, from the Thames on the east 
side to the park wall westward, should be cleared 
aud called the King’s Palace of Westminster, Here 


Henry VIII. assembled many pictures, which afte r- 
wards b the nucleus of the splendid collection 
of Charles I. Henry made munificent pro 8 to 
Raphael and Titian, and the former painted for him a 
“ St. George.” The King also took into his service 
Hans Holbein, and gave him apartments at White. 
hall, with a agg 2 aed paying him for his 
pictures. Holbein built, opposite the entrance to 
the Tiltyard, a magnificent gate-house, of small 
squared stones and flint boulders, glazed and tesse- 
lated. On each front were four terra-cotta basts, 
naturally coloured and gilt. 

In the orchard of Whitehall the Lords in Council 
met, and in the garden James I. knighted 300 or 400 
judges, serjeants, doctors of law, etc. In 1617, when 
James visited Scotland, Lord Keeper Passer resided 
at Whitehall. James I,, 1608, had “the old, rotten, 
light-builded banqueting-house’’ removed, and next 
year rebuilt, but it was destroyed in 1619. In this 
reign were produced many “ most giorious masques ” 
by Inigo Jones and Ben Jonson. Remains of ancient 
Whitehall have been from time to time discovered, 
In 1831 Mr, Sydney Smirke, F.S.A., in the basement 
of “ Cromwell House,”’ Whitehall Yard, found a stone- 
built and groined Tudor apartment—undoubtedly a 
relic of Wolsey’ s D nding with 
the wine-cellar in Vertue’s plan—which is character- 
istically larger than the chapel. Mr. Smirke also 
found a Tudor arched doorway, with remains of the 
arms of Wolsey and the see of York in the spandrels ; 
a portion of the river wall and circular bastions, and 
two stone mullioned Tudor windows, at the back 
of the Almonry Office, corresponding with the back 
of the apartments of “the Yeoman of the Woodyard” 
in Vertue’s plan. 

In 1847 were removed the last remains of York 
House, a ‘Tudor embattled doorway, which has been 
built into # later fagadeof the Treasury (“ Archmo- 
logia,’’ vol 25.). The mansion was sold iu 1809 for 
12,0002. to the Earl of Liverpool, who possessed it 
until his death in 1828, In an adjoining wall is the 
Tudor arched entrance to-the palace water-stairs. 
In Privy Garden was the celebrated museum formed 
by the Duchess of Portland; here Peunant was 
shown a rich pearl surmounted with a crown, which 
was taken out of the ear of Charles I, after his head 
was struck off. Here also was the Barberina, or 
Portland Vase, purchased by the Duchess of Sir 
William Hamilton for 1,800 guineas. The museun 
was sold by auction in lots, April 24, 1736, when the 
vase was bought by the Duke of Portland for 1,029 
guineas, and deposited by his grace in the British 
Museum in 1810, 

Of Jone’s magnificent design only the banqueting 
house was completed. Charles I. commissioned 
Rubens to paint the ceiling, and by his agency ob- 
tained the cartoons of Raphael. In the cabinet-room 
of the palace, built also by Inigo Jones, Charles 
assembled pictures of almost incalculable value, the 
royal. collection containing almost 460 paintings. 
Upon the Civil War breaking out, Whitehall was 
seized by the Parliament, who, in 1645, had “the 
boarded masque house’’ pulled down, and a great 
part of the paintings and statues, and burnt the 
“superstitious pictures.” Oromwell, by vote of 
Parliament in 1650, had “the use of the lodging 
called the Cockpit, of the Spring Garden and St. 
James’s House, and the command of St, James’s 
Park,” for some time before he assumed the supreme 
power. To Whitehall, in 1653, April 20th, he re- 
turned with the keys in his pocket, after dissolving 
the Long Parliament, which he subsequently ex- 
plained to the Little or Barebones Parliament 
assembled in the Council Chamber of Whitehall. 
Here the Parliament desired Cromwell to “ magnify 
himself with the title of King:” here Milton was 
Cromwell's Latin Secretary, Andrew Marvell his 
frequent guest, with Waller his friead and kinsman 
aud sometimes the youthful Dryden, 





Tue Australians find fruit-drying a very easy 
process. At the North-Western Provinee Society's 
show, held at Carisbrook on the 8th ult.,a miner 
residing at Adelaide Lead exhibited samples of five 
different kinds of dried fruits, namely, plums, grapes, 
aprievots, peaches and apples, all of which were 60 
good that he was awarded a special prize for each. 
Some of them, dried five years since, when tasted, 
had all the flavour of new and good fruit. 

A Cork contemporary says that a remarkable 
phenomenon has occurred at Clew Bay, Westport. 
An island namei Inishgowla was discovered a few 
mornings previously literally covered with herrings, 
much to the astonishment of the islanders, who 
were unable to explain from whence their flight 
originated, or by what mysterious means they came 
upon the island, which is at present veiled in 
mystery. It is thought that a tidal wave might 
have occurred during the night and deposited them 
there, but it is not definitely ascertained as yet 





The matter has created much surprise, 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 
~~ or 


CHAr.es GARVICE, 
AUTHOR oF 
“Only Country Love,” ‘The Gipsy Peer,” “ Fickle 
Fortune,” etc., etc. 
—o—_. 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
Cease, to glimmer on m 
But leave-Oh{ leave the light of ape behind. ¥ 
lam: : 
Ture entered a short, wiry old gentleman, with 
a pleasant but shrewd face, crowned by smoothly 
parted white hair. 
It was Mr. Thaxton, the lawyer. He looked from 
one to the other with inquiring and acute attention. 
Mrs. Mi came forward and held out her 


d. 

“Oh, Mr. Thaxton,” she exclaimed, with agitated 
earnestn: **T am so glad you have come.” 

“So am I, if I am needed,” said Mr. Thaxton, 
bowing over her hand and glancing at the captain. 

“ This is Captain Murpoint.”’ 

The captain bowed, but, as he was. pouring some 
eau de e upon Violet’s handkerchief, he could 
not shake ds. 

“Something dreadful has happened,” continued 
Mrs. Mildmay, hurriedly ; ‘ we have only just¢heard 
of it: we did not know that Violet was in the room, 
and—and—oh, dear, oh, dear!” 

And the simple, good-hearted lady burst into tears. 

Violet rose, calm and terribly quiet. 

* Do not cry, aunt,” she said. “Mr. Thaxton, I 
oe glad you have come, something terrible has 


on she turned to the A" Pre and, with a 
gesture almost of command, said ; 

“ Will you tell Mr. Thaxton ?” 

Mr. Thaxton took her . 

“ Wait a while,” he said. ‘‘ You distress yourself, 
Miss Violet, ps without adequate cause. What 
“a $a tina poteek Mer" hand thing’ 

e old man pa er 800 1 
though nothing of his acuteness abated. rt 
,, Then he led Violet to seat, and himself drew a 
little apart with the captain, who had all this time 
bonnie Somat measuring his man. 

“ What happened?” asked Mr. Thaxton. 
“ Nothing nearly concerning the family I hope?” 

“N——o,”’ said the captain, gravely, and then he 
placed Mr. Thaxton in possession of the facts which 
were generally known. . 

A body had been found at the foot of the oliff. 

The ay had been identified as the body of the 
eaptain’s late valet, Jem Starling. 








[A FOEMAN WORTHY OF HIS STEEL. ] 


Near the body a hat had been found. 

That hat belonged to one Leicester Dodson. 

At the name Mr. Thaxton’s sharp eyes shot a 
swift glance at Violet. 

She saw the glance, but did not flinch. 

Mr. Thaxton nodded once or twice, thoughtfully. 

‘“ Where is the body ?”’ he asked. 

“Lying at the coastguard station,” replied the 
captain. 
“I think,” said Mr. Thaxton “that I should like 
to walk up there.” 

“You will take some refreshment first ?’’ said 
Mrs. Mildmay. 

“‘No, thank you,” said the lawyer. “TI will wait 
until I return.’’ And he took up his hat. 

The captain and he walked out of the room. 

Before they had crossed the hall they heard the 
+ oe open again, and Violet came softly towards 

em. 

“You are going to learn something more?” 
she said, laying her hand upon the lawyer’s 


arm. 
“TI hope so, my dear young lady,” he replied, 


gently. 
“Mind!” said Violet, ‘ you will tell me ever- 
thing—everything,” she repeated, age omnes! me 
D 


will have no excuse, no concealmeyt. I must know 
everything.” 

“ Certainly,” said the lawyer, quickly. “ You shall 
know everything.” 


“Tt is the best way,’’ he said to the captain, 
when Violet had glided away again. “‘I do not 
really want to see the body; it was only an excuse 
to get outside.” 

“*T see,” said the captain, who had come to the 
conclusion that Mr. Thaxton was a man to be feared, 
and who had determined to be extremely cautious. 
**T see,” he said. “It is a very sad thing—very. 
I went up to the house, the Cedars, to find Mr. Dod- 
son, but he was not to be found.” 

“Hom!” gaid the lawyer. ‘‘ Is he a great friend of 
the family’s te 

“Yes,” said the captain, “and he may be 
greater.” 

“T understand,” said the acute lawyer; “I 
understand. Well, I hope he is a nice young fellow 
and that this ugly cloud may blow over; of course 
the suspicions are ill founded.” 

* Oh, yes, no doubt,”’said the captain, airily. ‘‘ It 
is not to be supposed for a moment that he com- 
mitted the murder——’”’ 

“You have made up your mind that it was 
murder—not accident or suicide ? interrupted the 
lawyer, quictly. 





The captain shrugged his shoulders. 


** To tell you the truth I used the term unadvisedly, 
without thinking. You see, it’s all so new to me; 
we only just heard of it an hour ago; and the 
me aa seem to think that there was foul 
play.’ 
“Ts there nothing but the discovery of the hat 
near the body to direct suspicion against Mr. 
Dodson ?” 

“1 do not know,” said the captain. “I should 
think not. Of course it’s quiteabsurd. He isa 
fine young fellow—generous, warm-hearted, hasty 
and impulsive——’”’ 

“Oh,’’ said the lawyer, noticing the word which 
the captain had introduced. ‘‘ Hasty, was he ?” 

“Yes, hot-tempered, but generous and forgiving, 
in fact, the average young man. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that he was capable of committing such 
a crime.” 

“Exactly,” said the lawyer. 

And he remained quiet until they had reached the 
guardhouse. 

Once more the captain looked down upon tha 
dead body and distorted face with calm, grave 
complaisance. 

The lawyer asked a few questions. 

** Can I see the hat?” he asked. 

** Yes, sir,” said the coastguard, approaching the 


cup \y 
While he was unlocking it a thin, cadaverous 
looking man entered in a quiet, careless sort of 
fashion, and went up close behind th» lawyer. 
‘** There’s the hat, sir,’’ said the guard. “ It wag 
found close near the corpse, and——Hallo, who are 
you?” 
This was addressed to the intrusive stranger, 
who had suddenly pushed closer and stretched out 
his hand. 
“What's that?” he said, pointing to a flower 
in the cupboard. 
“That's a flower,’ returned the coastguard. 
“ P’raps you didn’t hear me ask you who you 
was ?’ 
“Yes, I did,” retorted the stranger, mildly. 
‘Where did you find that flower?” 
The coastguard stared. 
“Tf B ha must know,” he said, with dignity, 
“that there flower was clenched tight in the dead 
man’s hand!’’ 
“Tt was, was it!’ said .the stranger, quietly, 
pushing up to the cupboard and taking up the 
flower. “A lily,” he muttered. “I thought so.” 
Then, to the astonishment of the coastguard, he 
quietly shut the cupboard, locked it, and dropped 
the key in his pocket. 
Then he turned, touched his hat to the gentlemen 





He saw that he must indeed be careful. 


who stood regarding him attentively, and said; 


= 


——— 


= 
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“My name's Dockett, 
Docke:t.*’ 

The captain made a gesture of assent. 

as Please not to mention that I’m here, gentle- 
men,”’ said the detective. ‘I'd like to walk round 
quietly a bit before the yokels gots the scent of it.” 

‘‘ Certainly,” said Mr. Thaxton, gravely. “‘ Any 
assistance I can be to you I shall be glad to render. 
My name is Thaxton, and Iam Mrs, Mildmay’s 
solicitor.” 

The detective touched his hat ue. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. ‘think I'd like a 
light trap in a quarter of au hour, anda smart hee 
who could show me the wae to Combe Lodge 

* Lord Lackland’s ?”” a 

** The nearest owe ve. 

The captain glanged at Thaxton. 

At that moment the police imapeator entered 
hurriedly. 

“Well,” said the deteative, “gem.can speak 
out.”’ 

“He's gone,” said the inspestor. “ sgh 
I canmet find him openy tidings 4 
wsightened a, if by 


and a ahora, Seti om vaee upon 


gentlemen. Detective 


face. 

** What, al ?” he-gaid, quietly, “Have you 
posted a man af Sl ; 

“T did that haste .” aaid-the inspector 

* And flog * of him ?”’ 





that 
C i Dockett. P % 
os the = to inte Mr ie doe f <7: aE 7 
OF WhOm are FUu -_ . ef 7 and Lord Lagk» | -emspect 
insult to ce = os At ¢ Rad ; 


*“ But—but,” said the captain, “it is impow |: 


ton of the detective, 

““Mr. Leicester Dodson,” said the 
shortly. “It was bis hat, and 
cliff road.” 


dstective, 
he was seen on the | 


Bible !’ 

The detective glanced at him and smiled. 

“ Nothing’s impossible im a murder, sit, Tthink 
I can get a trap or & horse than going 
up to the Park. Here, gadd@leapea horse sharp, boy, 
and I’ll give you a shilling.’” 

There was confusion instantly all round the 
‘Blue Lion,”’ at the door of which stood Martha, 
grim and fierce, as usual. 

A horse was saddled, and, after giving a few 
instructions to the inspeator, Detective Dockett 
dashed off 

The captain looked at Mr. 
plexity and dismay. 

“This is preposterous and 
Leicester Dox 

place.” 

Mr. Thaxton shook his head gravely. 

“The course the detective is adopting is inevi- 
table,’ he said. ‘* We had better go to the Cedars 
and see his father or mother.’’ 

‘Come along, then,’’ said the captain, who seemed 
all exeitement and indignation, and the two gentle- 
men hurried o 


Thaxton with  par- 


ridicalous! Mr. 
ison is the most respected man in the 


At the gntes of the Cedars they found. police- 
mnan, and it was some moments before be would per- 
mit them to pass. 


At last they sneeeeded in ov ercoming his:scruples 
and made their way to the house. 

Mrs. Dodson eame to them, pale and agitated, 
but her scorn at the mere idea of Leicester's com- 
mitting such a deed helped to keep her up. 

She answered all their questions as she had done 
those of the inspgctor. 

‘* Leieester.is not here,’’ she said, “and I cannot 
tell you where he is. He often goes away guddenly 
and unexpectedly. He may be in London, bnt if 
he ie he will come down at enge. J, -haye tele- 
graphed for him’ and his father, whe went up with 
Mr. Lennox. Whats all this silly story about a 
murder, Captain Murpoint?”’ 

The captain did his best—or pretended to de-- 
to reassure and soothe her, and Mr. Thaxton, after 
afew moments’ silence, asked if he could see the 


valet. 
Mrs, Dodson despatched @ messenger to find the 
valet, who soon appeared, looking as bewildered as 


every one else. 

_. He, however, threw some light npon.the matter 
by informing them of the despatch of the port: 
manteau, 

“ What!” exclaimed Mr. Thaxton. Why did you 
not say so before ?’’ 
The man hyng his head. He was a faithful 

_fellow, and had hoped by concealing his master’s 
destination that he should give him all the, more 
_ time. to get ont of the way, “ifse beas be had 
committed a mistake,’ 

* Foolish fellow!” gaid Mr.; Thaxton. “It is to 
your master’s interest to return and clear up the 
matter. We must telegraph to the Isle of Man, 
If, as I suppose, Mr. Leicester Dodson started last 
night he would not reach. there until mid-day, Do 
nos be alarmed, madam; he will assuredly hurry 


back, post haste, and set the affair straight so far as 
he is concerned.” 

“That I am confident of, sir,” said Mrs. Dodson, 
with simple dignity. 

The two gentlemen rose and ey the captain 
still exeited, the lawyer very calm and thought- 
ful. They telegraphed, through the police, to the 
Isle. of Man, and waited feverishly foram answer. 

An answer came late that night. 

The “Wave” had come in, telegraphed the 
ekipas ‘ eg yacht, but Mr. Leicester had not 
arrived by ii 

Delorenightll the hoe nd on ne Aaa in 
and the police were on the aler 
Dodson Sheer and whenever he might yay a 
on a charge of wilful murder. 

By this time Violet’s feelings and conduct had 
changed in a most remarkable manner, 

At first, when she suspected ar 
had been no hue-and-cry, she 
whelmed, and almost tebe convii 
e and the gountry a 












that he By poorer eny prove 


singular 
rie hs igsoceagl 


Violet turned to him eagerly an tee ge ey 

‘Oh, Mr Lennox, you are his friend. 
him, search for him and find him—tell hin all the 
cruel things that are being said of him and bring 
him back to refute them!’’ 

Bertie bit his lip. 

‘I would go to Pine ends of the earth, my dear 
Miss Mildmay,” he be. hotly, “but whither am I 
to go first? He is in Isle of 
sent a special mes i 
hunted the island from 








of call when he comgs 

were in Londou ommend 

terrible a. and; pwogld 
ht. 











"ea win 

0 was 
she flashed ap > 
« Whatt she exclaimed, “is a, eoutleman 


be accused of -eteryerh because bee jn. 
@ jourgey withou 
u al pabiiat I Ay mp pe Bry "eom mon aenae 
one instant ti ester Dodson 





“ = a vay tumeeal “a De 
land wanes a saiuer heizu.ow 
“Tam so, because I believe him innocent, and I 
am anxious to do justice to that belief. When I 
last saw Mr. Dodson I parted fromjhim in anger ; he 
was unjust to me, butthat is no reason why | should 
be unjust to him, He isinnocent, and, what’s more, 
she concluded, vehemently, “1 do nat beliave the 
map was muxdered at all. 
The party glanced at each other. 
Alas! they bed concealedone pact of the evidence 
inst Leicester: the most convincing of all. 
No!” she said. '* Ho was a dranken fellow. I 
do not wish to. speak ill of him now he is dead, 
but it seems to ine that the defence of the innocent 
is as great a matter asa teo striet respect te the 
unworthy dead. I have seen him lying intoxicated! 
inthe road, Youall say the cliff pathis narrow and, 
the road dangerous for a sober man at the best of 
times, how much more dangerous for a drunken man, 
on a dark ht?” 

The party looked at each other again. 

lady Lackland roge to take her departure. 

Lord Lackland, solemn andstately, and quite un- 
moved as usual, bent over Violet's hand. 

“ Youare an enthusiastic advocate, my dear young 
lady,’ he said, with the sublimest complaeency. 

His cold- heartedness fired Violet 

“ It is not my place to play advocate,”’ sho said. 
‘© But some one should do it, and | have at least.thia 
excuse: I am sure that he would defand me !”” 

The Lacklanus took their departure. 

Fitz and Epael were. in town. 

Violet rang the bell. 

** Order the cacrriage,’’ she said, with an air 
strangely masterful and commanding, “I am going 
up to Ars, Dodson.” 

* 1 will come with you, if you will allow me,’ ,aaid 
the captain. 


And Andabe started, ay Oe 
r ¢anriage. en C) ates & post- 
Bs Gapen through also. ey a . 

ltswas Mr. Dodson, and Bertie, the _—- all pale 
with fear and anxiety, the latter white with indig: 
nation. 

. Mr.. Dodson held out his hand im a nervous 
remor. 

‘‘ This ig kindof you,’’ he said, “ You ape.a good 
young lady to come up to his poor mother, No: 
thing bas bean heard.gr diseovered ?”’ 

** No,”’ ube said, Violet, thers “He has not 
heard rumouns of Vi suspicions * 
He'll be back directly, Six, never fear.’’ “ry 

** Heaven, bless you!” enied the old. man, clasping 
her handsand busating imto tears. ‘You give me 
consolation and courage. You believe him. inno- 
gent?’ 


‘ts 1 believe: in, Heaven!” said. Violet,,, de- 


voutly. 





“You are a/neble woman!’’ exclaimed Bartiec, 
flushing with delight. 





“J would rather go alone, thanks,” aid Violet, |! 



















pales reli gece ner 
thing down before her 

It was the best thing she could have done, for 
the old lady’s strength and courage needed the 


young, girl 8 faith to. sustain, them. 


Mowhiey had been heand of Leicester. 

The ey inquest had been adjourned till 
the morrow, aad some important evidence or clues 
had beer discovered. 

‘The whole village, much crowded by people from 
other outl ying * p , “vas out in the open air, 
talking over the affair. 





There was a mermur that the at the Park 
were mixed up in it, and that some them would 
be summon before the coroner on the merrow.”’ 

CHAPTER XEXUML. 
oh 
To orig iste: as gr 


Ty th aides 
news ay rh iss Violot Mildmay? Mildmay had 
pose summoned to give evidenge.befere the common 
jur, 

Crowds assembled the Park. apd.e mab at 
the doors of the “ Blue Lien,” wwhere.the inqueat was 


held. 
Many .of he excited thron revered .and loved 
err oe thet, coroner or any 


one else should presume a req! her. 
and nota few.felt inclined to:take the ion” 
by storm and pitch the goroner, jurymen vand all 
eut.of window, 

Eleven o ‘clock, which was the hour fixed upon 
|for the inquiny, ‘eama, and» buag of, excitement 
rang through the ue atng rnd Park catriage was 
he s 

The two grays dashed a. path :for 
through the mob, and pulled up at the imm daor. 

thes fave descended the captain, Mz, Taaxton, 
an 101e 

Mrs. Mildmay and, Mra, Dodaon. had wanted to 
come with her, but Violes would, om 
shall speak = truth, aud .w, 
ties tivelve men aoulldenat af 

paled 

leant upon Mr. Thaxton’s arm Somtinae 
roar of rela which the Sa 
4 aly aloes set up, eame 

** Quite,” said iolet, with » ead-emile, “ 
not nervous,”’ 


“1 om rence aad I oon nat 
” said 
have summ 
for-her, 
‘Phere was @ dead silence as they enbered the 





anything 8 
Fert rd 
me,’’ 
Withall this, however, she 
3 3 oy area favourite,’’ said Me. — 
in her ear. res rn het st H 
long room. 
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On the table-inthe middle of the next. room-lay| 
the body covered over with a ‘sheet. 


Violet shuddered slightly asshe passed it. ‘They, | 


b ht her a chair. F 
wie. ‘Thaxton stood beside her, with one hand upon 


her chair, to reassure and give her confidence by his: |; 


wiibeacateia was accommodated with a seat near 


The coroner, @ grave, irritable apd quite callous in- }, 


dividual, looked up over his 
thin, sharp voice.: 
* Violet ;Mildmay.”’ 


and said, in a 


“Standup,” whispered Mr, Thaxton, sssisting |, 


ber to, rise; 
Violet stood up. 
“Ts your name Violet 
coroner, amidst the most breathless silence. 
ote bee pblin coh ti 
* Haye you seen the body 7 
“May I be permitted to urge,” said Mr. Thaxton, 
fn his quiet, self-contained voice, “that, as the 
mestion of identity hag been settled viewing 
the body in this witness’s case is not necessary ? 
The coroner looked up sharply. 
* Who are you, sir?” . 
“Tam tho solicitor watching the|case for Miss 
Violet Mildmay,’’ said Mr. ‘Thaxton. 
« Qh,’’ said the coroner. Phen, being a lawyer, 
gir, you should know that »a witness cannot be 
sworn in unless he or she view the body and identify 


Violet shuddered slightly, then; in # low voice 
which could be heard to the extreme corner of the 
room, she said : 

“I will see the body,” 

Mr. Thaxton Jed her to the table.and reverently 
drew back the cloth. voy 

Violet glanced at it with a visible horror, then 
returned to the chair, 

“Do you recognize the body as thatof James 
Starling?’ asked the coroner, 

“TI do,’’ said Violet. 

* Be wes rae to state what you know of 


decease 

“T knew him to be the servant of Captain 
Howard Murpoint. I have, heard” 

“Stop, please,” said the coroner, “hearsay is 
net evidence. I had better put the question to 
you. How did you become acquainted with the 
eceased ?”” 

“Hoe was the servant of Captain Howard Mur: 


point. 
“Did he reside at your residence ”” 
“He did. 
* When did’you see him last ?’’ 
Violet mentioned the date. 
““Under what circumstances ?” 
Violet recounted the details of Jem’s dismis- 


“ Oh,” said the coroner, “and isit in your know- 
ledge that the deceased was dismissed at the insti- 
gation of Leicester Dodson ?’’ 

This was the first time Leicester’s. name had 
been mentioned during the, examination, and a 
slight rose-flush timted her face as she replied : 

it) Wy; ” 


He was. 
* And that was the last time.yon saw the deceased 
at your residence? Have you seen him singe?’ 


“T have,’ said Violet. ‘I have seen him in the | 


village, standing at the door of this inn, intoxi- 
cated.”” 

The coroner jotted down thé notes, then suddenly 
looked up. 

“When did you see Leicester Dodson last ?’’ 

Violet, with a sudden pallor, mentioned the date 
of that never-to-be-forgotten night. 

‘You have not seen him since?” 

“T have not!” she said, with a world of sadness 
in the tone, 

“On what terms did you part with Leicester, 
Dodson on that oceasion-?’’ 

Mr. Thaxton rose, as if to object, but before he 
could say a word Violet replied: 

* On bad terms.”’ 

** On bad terms,’*replied ‘the coroner. \** He left 
you on the nighton which the deceased met his 
death on bad terms. In which direction »did he 
go ?”” 

“Down the side:path tothe village,” repliad: 
Violet, as the little:seene rose vividly ibetone: her. 

“* Leading to the cliffs?” 

“ Yes, leading tothe eliffs.” , 

“He was very much agitated and angryrin. a 
passion, in fact ?”’ 

“ He was,’ said Violet, ina low yoice, 

** You may persia: yl said the coroner. 
ane SPARHOR assisted hey from the platiorm, and 

ispered.: 

“Come away at once; you ate not strong enough 
to bear ite ne PRONG PAE 
. “Tam, and I will stay,” ghe added, with sa de- 
termination, 

Mr. Thaxton looked anxious ahd annoyed, but he 


amay?” asked the | 


| hemper,'and.that.all. words would be wasted upon 
her after her mind was made up. 
The next witness was.one Jim Blake, a fishor- 


Bf Eeyng ty 
8 agua 

Ee pects betecen katocdan and tam 

Starling, and after a, series.of qnestions the coroner 


ONE Yon aaw Leicester Dodson, strike the deceased 


> im. 
“You also heard Leicester Dodson utter the) 
threat shes ne should defend himsglf against ‘the 


“T did, wi’ mty own ears.” 

“You saw thedeceased and Leicester Dodson ex-, 
change blows on another occasion ?” 

* Yes, I did?’ 

“You may stand down,” said the eoroner, glanc- 
ing at the jury. “Next, we will call Captain, 
Howard Marpoint.” 

There was a stiras'the captain, rather pale and 
very grave-looking, stepped into the box. 

“Your name is Howard Murpoint, captain im her 
majesty’s service ?”’ 


relueta , 

‘* Have you seen the body? and you recognize it 
as that of your late servant, James Starling:?’’ 

“T have and I do,”’ replied the captain. ’ 

** Be good enough to inform the jury ef the oir- 
cumstances, attending his dismissal.” 

The captain then, in a few. short words, told of 
Jem’s discovery by Leicester, of Leicester's com- 
plaint, and Jem’s consequent discharge. 

“There was an ill-feeling between the two?” 
asked the coroner, 4 

“No, not on Mr. Dedson’s part, whatever,” said 


captain, 

It was the first answer favourable to the accused, 
and there was a slight stir of satisfaction. 

“Silence!” said the’ coroner. “Oh, not on Mr. 
Dodson’s part? Have you seen any of the collisions 
between the deceased and him ?” 

“Yes,” said the captain, 

‘And to the coroner’s inquiry ‘he described that, 
unfortunate meeting of the wretched Jem and the 
unfortunate Leicester. 

** When did yeu see the deceased last?” 

**On "the night of his death,” said the captain, 


gravely. 

** Tellus where,” said the coroner, leaning back. 

“TI saw him leaying this inn, late at night, at 
closing time, in company with other men,” 

“ Wihat afterwatds?’’ said the coroner. 

The captain hesitated. 

* Come, out!’ gaid the,coroner. 

“Yes, | saw him afterwards,’’ said the captain. 
. There was a stir of excitement, 

** When and. where ?” 

‘“‘ A fow minutes later,” said the captain. “ Going 
in the direction of the cliff.’ 

“ Alone?” 

* Yes, alone,” 

‘‘ Where were you when you saw him ?” 

“ Ascending the hillin the opposite direction, to 
the Park, in fact.” 
“Tt was @ dark night ?” 
**Rather ; but I saw him as I turned half-way up 
the hill and looked back.” 

The coroner made ‘his notes, and continued, 
amidst a silence intense and profound : 
“When did you see Leicester Dodson?” 
“On the same night,’” replied the captain, re- 
luctantly, half-turning towards the motionless form 
of Violet. 
Everyone noticed the reluctance and the gesture. 
*On the same night, while in the village,” 
said the captain, more reluctantly still. 
“Speak up aud at once, if you please, Captain 
Murpoint,’’ said the coroner, gravely. “ Did you 
speak with him?” 
“{ did,” said the captain. ; 
Be good enough to tell the jury the substance 
ofthe coaversation.”’ 
Mr. Thaxton stepped elese. up to the coroner and 
said.a few words, quietly, — 
{be coroner wrinkled kis brow, and answered, 
adond and sharply: . ob 
* Not evidenca! I question that objection, sir. 
Inany emergency of this nature much may bereceived 
that,could not be accepted ing court ei law. Itis 
evidence enough for the jury. Anawer if you please, 


pbatn Mucpoint. 

Oy Iwas the bearer,” said the captain, reluctantly, 
and in.a low voice, “of a message from Miss Mild- 
may.” 


y. 
“Of what nature ?”” ; 
“A message of congiliation to Mr. Leicester 
Dodson, who had parted from that lady on bad terms, 





produced hy a misunderstanding.” 
““ And you took a message of conciliation? How 





knew that she had inherited her father’s reselat- 


—————_—== 


_* Tt is,” said the maptiting in a@ voice properly |.desk 
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“ Not in the spirit in. which it was sent !’” 
Gan yeu not.nemen ber the exact words ?”’ 
“T cannot,” said the captain, as if trying to re- 





member. 
him'| “At least;” said the coroner, “you can tell the 


jury some ion. of the. conversation?” 

‘*T remember,” said'the captain, ‘that I requested 
Mr. Dodson to agcompany)me tothe Park.’’ 

* Ani he refused?” said the coroner. 

“ He did;’’ replied the eaptein. 

* Did you part from him then?” 

** T did,” said the captain. 

“ Which way did yougo ?” asked the coroner. 

** Back to the Park,” said the.eaptain. 

** And Mr. Dodson,.whigh-way did he take?” 

“Towards the cliff,” repliad: the captain, amidst 
great though suppressed exeitement, 

.* Silence !”” said the coroner. *Lmusthave perfect 
silence, or the room muat,be oleared. You saw 
him go towards the cliff and that was the last you 
sary of him?” 

“It was,” gaid the captain. 

“You may stand down,” gaid the coroner; but 
before the captain could get back to his seat Mr. 
Dockett, who had been standing negr the coroner, 
whispered a few words and placed something on the 
desk, 

“Stay!” said the coroner. “Did you, Captain 
Murpoint, on the oggasion when you last saw 
Leicester Dodson, give him a flower ?” 

There was a breathless silence, and all eyes were 
directed towards the captain. 

He hesitated, glanced at Violet, and, in a very 
low voice, said: 

*T did.” 

“ Was that flow tily—: garden lily ?’” 

Again there wa: 4 pai’ .i pause, 

* It was,” said the cuptain. 


what did he do with it?’’ 

The captain remained silent for some minutes. 

The coroner repeated his question, in a sterner 
voice. 

‘“* He placed it,” said the eaptain, “in his button- 
hole—or,”’ hoe added, hurriedly, as if unwilling to 
tell all, ‘he may have thrown it away.” 

“Come,” said the coroner. * You swear that he 
placed it in his butteahole, Will you swear that 
you de not know whether be did so, or threw it 
away 

“He. placed it in his buttonhole,”’ said the 
captain. 

Lhere was a stir in the eourt, and some one at- 
tempted to leave the room. 

“Close that door,’ said the eoroner. “No one 
must be permitted to leave the room or enter it 
during the inguiry. He piaged it in his button- 
hole? Now, Captain Murpoint, will you swear 
that youdo not remember what he said P’’ 

The captain hesitated, and at last faltered ont; 

“Hoe said, ‘Tell her that I accept her flower, 
but will not have her love.” 

“That will do,” said the coroner. “You may 
stand down. Call Walter Fielding,” he said, 
and a policoman pushed forward. 

The usual question was put and he was sworn. 

* Walter Fielding, you Weaiered the body of the 
deceased. Yell the jury where and in what 
manner.’’ 

‘I was walkin’ round the foot of the cliff arter 
mussels, the tide was coming in and I’d just got 
round the Bear’s Head when [ see a summut a lyin’ 
on the rocks. I thought at first it were a lobster 
basket. But when I’d come up nearer [ see as how 
it were a man, He was a lyin’ on his face, and I 
turned him over and see it were Jom Starling.” 
“Whom you identify as the body lying in the 
next room ?”’ 

** Yees, it were him.” 

“ Did the body bear any marks of violence ?” 
“There svere a knock or two, and a ugly hole on 
the chest, as if he’d been stabbed.” 

Here the jury referred to the dogtor’s evidence. 
‘‘An ugly wound, which you took for a stab? 
Did you tind anything mear:the body ?”” 

“I did; a hat.” 

Here the hat was produeed and handed to the 
witness. 

“Is that the hat?” 

“Tt be,” 

The hat was handed to the jury. 

“ Was there anything peculiar about the body ?”’ 
“No--leastways there wasa flower clutched in 
the chap’s hand,” 

Here a murmur’ of excitement rose that was not 
to be suppressed for a fev moments, 

And amidst it all Violet was seen to rise, pallid 
“ Lene and with wild, affrighted and troubled 
QOKs, 

“ A—flower!’’ she breathed. 

** Was this the flower ?’’ asked the coroner, 

“Tt was,” replied the man. 





was that message received ?” 


As he spoke the words a cry rose from the terri- 
fied girl. 


‘When you gave that lily to Leicester Ds? .on. 
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Instant confusion reigned. 

Mr. Thaxton, ocsietall by the captain, carried her 
from the room. 

The coroner proceeded, and, after placing the 
evidence before the jury, they, without retiring , re- 
turned a verdict of Wilful Murder against Leicester 


” (To be continued.) 
BURIED SECRETS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


«Hunted for Her Money,” ** Expectations,” “* Fighting 
with Fate,” etc., ete. 








—_@»—— 
CHAPTEB I, 
Amid the roses fierce Repentance rears 
Her snaky crest. Thomson, 

Tue Earl of Thorncombe sat alone in his libra 
at Thorncombe Manor. 

He was about seventy years of age, tall and com- 
manding of figure, strikingly handsome, with close- 
trimmed white hair, with « pair of keen, frosty, steel- 
blue eyes, set under heavy white brows, and with a 
stern and haughty mouth, half hidden beneath a 
bushy white moustache. His florid skin was smooth 
and uowrinkled. Haughty and imperious, a man of 
fierce temper and of iron will, who could not brook 
opposition, even in small matters, he yet possessed a 
great and noble nature, a love of justice and an un- 
swerving integrity. He had but few friends, His 
aervants regarded him as a just bat hard master. 
His life then was cold and solitary in the midst of 

ndeur—a life unblessed by the affection of 
others or by the outilow of vu terness from him- 
self. 

Acloud was upon his face. A troubled look was 
in bis eyes. Arising from the table at which he 
sat, he walked to one of the great windows and 
looked out. 

It was late in the afternoon of a dull and dreary 
day in February. Through the thin mist now be- 
ginning to fall, he could see the wide terrace, with its 
marble balustrade and steps, the. beautiful gardens, 
with their marble statues and vases gleaming 
whitely through the mist, the extensive lawns, all 
sodden now with the slow-falling rain, and the tall 
trees‘of the park, standing grim and dark, a giant 
host in the gray, wet gloom, 

It was a great estate, this of Thorncombe Manor 
—one of the largest and finest in the county of Essex. 
Ms farms were all models, its cattle and sheep 
were noted for their fine breeding, its rent-rolis were 

rincely, Surely its owners should have been 


appy. 
But the gloomy, darkening face of Lord Thorn- 
eombe, as he surveyed the scene spread before his 


restless eyes, was not the face of a happy man, He 
exulted in all these fair possessions. He loved every 
field and brook, every tree even, in his domain, but 
the sight of them of late had given him far more of 
pain than pleasure. He owned them now, but the 
pain the sight of them caused him lay iu the fact 
that he did not know who was to possess them after 
him. He did not know who would rule in his ancient 
home after he should be gone—whether one of his 
own or of alien blood should dispense the income he 
now enjoyed, should walk those stately avenues and 
sit under his favourite tress—and the doubt and 
anxiety weighed heavily upon him. 

He had married at an early age an heiress of high 
ank and great personal beauty. She had borne him 

bree sons, had gladdened his life for thirty years, 

and had then died, leaving in his heart a void which 
none other could ever fill. These sons had grown to 
men’s estate. 

The eldest, the heir, Justus, who bore his father's 
name, had been very like the earl, handsome in per- 
son and noble and upright in character, a man whom 
every one admired and respected, and whom but few 
loved. He had political aspirations and a high am- 
bition, but he had died at thirty years of age, unmar- 
ried, The second son, Alfred, was a young man with- 
out special aims in life, a frequenter of clubs, fond of 
society, differing in no respect from the ordinary type 
of young men of his rank. He had married early, 
contracting an alliance which bad delighted his father, 
but his wife bad died young of consumption, his cbil- 
dren, inheriting their mother’s feebleconstitution, had, 
each and all, succumbed to the various diseases of 
ehildhood, and he had died, childless, only some 
seven months previous to the opening date of our 
story. 

The earl had been proud of his heir above his 
ether sons, but he had loved George, his youngest- 
born, best of all. 

George had inherited his mother’s face, Unlike his 
eldest brother, he was not ambitious, not especially 
talented. Unlike his second brother, he was not fond 
of soctiety and clubs, and could not become proficient 
in small talk, a payer of compliments, with no thought 
in life beyond the social events of the day. He wag 





prodigally generous, and, escaping from the stern, 
strict rule of his father, on the attainment of his ma- 
jority, took up his abode in London and became very 
wild, a frequenter of races, and the leader of ‘a set of 
young men of Bohemian tendencies. 

The young man’s course alienated the loving buat 
poet heart of his father from him. Finally, in the 

ope of reclaiming his boy to himself, the earl urged 
upon him a marriage with the well-dowered daughter 
of a . George, wayward and reckless, not only 
utterly declined this alliance }, but soon afterward an- 
nounced to his father that he had just married a 
beautiful orphan girl, of good birth, but;who was poor 
and without relatives, and who supportod herself by 
teaching music. George Berwyn concluded his letter 
by a declaration of his intention to reform, and 
begged his father to forgive his waywardness and re- 
ceive him with his young wife at Thoracombe Manor. 

Lord Thorncombe replied to this missive with 
savage fierceness, invoking a curse upon his son for 
his wilfulness and disobedience, withdrawing from 
him the liberal income he had allowed him, and ut- 
terly disinheriting him and refusing ever to look 
upon his face again. 

And never from that day to this—a period of 
twenty-one years—had Justus Berwyn, Earl of 
Thorocombe, heard one word of or from his favourite 
son. 

His heart had yearned for him often and often 
during all those years. The bright and loving son, 
with his mother’s face and affectionate nature, bad 
been even dearer to him than he had suspected. 

Had George Berwyn returned to him, after his 
first fierce anger had spent itself, and pleaded for 
forgiveness, the earl would have granted it and re- 
stored him to his favour, but George did not come 
back, and Lord Thorncombe could not make the 
first overture towards reconciliation. 

But during the last few months his thoughts had 
dwelt continually upon bis lost, wayward boy. The 
deaths of his elder sons, and of the children of 
Alfred Berwyn, had left George Berwyn his heir- 
& pparent. 

To find George had now become the object of his 
life. Almost immediately after the death of Alfred, 
he had charged his family lawyer, who resided iu 
London, to search for his missing son, leaving no 
stone unturned in the effort to find him. 

For months this search had been fruitless, Upon 
the morning of the day, however, upon which we 
have fixed the opening date of our story, Lord 
Thorncombe had received a telegram from his lawyer 
containing these words : ' 

“News at last. Shall be down by afternoon 
mail.” . 

The earl’s anxiety had become almost insupport- 
able. 
As he looked from the window now, awaiting his 
lawyer with uncontrollable eagerness, he thought of 
his son as he had last seen him. Would his sono 
come with the lawyer? Or would he, in his pride, 
expect his father to come to him? Where had he 
been all these years? How had helived? Had he 
children? A thousand questions thronged upon his 
mind, 

He thought of the boy, bright and affectionate, 
with his generous nature, his frank and beautiful 
face, just as he had last seen him, and then rebuked 
himself. George must be past forty years of age 
vow, in his prime, The boy with laughing eyes 
had probably become a careworn man, perhaps em- 
bittered by his struggle with life, poor,and encum- 
bered with anxieties, 

“T hope he will come with Keene,” thought Lord 
Thorncombe. nervously. “My poor boy! Afterall, 
I was most to blame, I was too stern withhim. I 
never let him know how I loved him, I was harsh 
to all his childish faults. He never did a base or 
wicked act in all his life. He was not addicted to 
wine, cards, or any vice. He lost money at the 
races, he lived with a wild and reckless set, he re- 
fused to enter the army, to qualify himself for a 
charch living, or to settle down as a country gentle- 
man, but he never committed a dishonest action— 
never! His marriage was rash, foolish, mad even, 
He did wrong to marry as he did, in defiance of me, 
but in depriving him of all income and throwing 
him upon the world as I did I was guilty of a 
terrible cruelty and injustice, He had no profession, 
He had been brought up in luxury and idleness, 
What became of him ? He has all the family pride. 
He never wrote to me asking pardon and assistance ; 
he never even applied to his brothers, Did my 
harshness make him desperate ‘and drive him into 
wicked ways? What is my son to-day ?”’ 

He sighed heavily, and his stern lips quivered 
under his thick white moustache and a mist gathered 
over his stormy-looking eyes. 

Absorbed in his own reflections, he did not hear 
the door open, nor the advance of a light tread upoo 
the heavy carpet. It was only when a voice at his 





very elbow aidressed him that he wheeled abruptly 
aod beheld the intrader. 

The new-comer was Piers Dalyell, a distant re- 
lative of the late Countess of Thorncombe, and a 
protégé and especial favourite of the earl. 

He was some seven-and-twenty years of age, and 
possessed a dark Italian face, with small, piercing 

lack eyes, jet-black hair, a low, retreating forehead, 
glittering teeth, a sallow complexion. 

He was ustally termed very handsome, but there 
was something stealthy ia his gl x thing of 
stealth in all bis movements, that would have im- 
pressed a keen student of human nature with strange 
misgivings as to bis real character. His voice was 
low and silvery, his manners polished and gentle, 
his motions sinuous and noiseless. 

He wore a heavy black moustache, which com- 
pletely concealed his mouth. That little thicket of 
smooth, glossy, and perfamed hair hid a mouth 80 
cruel, so treacherous, so wicked in its habitual ex- 
pression, that were the friendly screen once removed 
those who knew him best and trusted him most 
aes have shrunk from him io horror and amaze- 
meni 

In that single feature—his mouth—nature had 
given full revelation of his true character. It was 
well for him that he was able to conceal that tell- 
tale evidence of his'real and hidden natare, 

He had been an inmate of Lord Thorncombe’s 
home for two or three years. He had no fortune of 
his own, no profeysion, and no income from any 
source, save that bestowed upon him through the 
earl’s bounty. 

He had watched the decline of Alfred Berwyn’s 
health with eager hopes in regard to his own 
prospects of succession to a portion of the great 
Thorncombe property, and was keenly interested in 
the search that had been instituted forthe missing 
George Berwyn. 

To Lord Thorncombe he was all affectionate sym- 
pathy, pretending that he desired above all things 
else the return ofthe earl’s son. In his owa soul he 
hoped and believed that that son was dead, and that 
he had died childless, He his Own pros- 
pects of winning the chief place in the earl’s will as 
decidedly bright and satisfactory. 

It is needless to say that the earl had no suspicion 
of the secret hopes and schemes of his late wife's 
young kinsman. He liked Dalyell cordially, he 
trusted him, and had more than once spoken of 
making some provision for the young man’s future. 

A faint smile replaced the mo:nentary saduess 
about his stern lips as his gaze rested upon 
Dalyell, and he said: 

“Ah, is it you, Pierg? You quite startled me. 
I did not hear you return. You must have had an 
unpleasant ride home from Chelmsford ?”’ 

“It was unpleasant, my lord,” said Dalyell, his 
silvery voice sounding thin and clear, his face alight 
with smiles, his teeth shining from his thicket of 
moustache. “There is a chill in this mist that 
penetrates to one’s very bones. But a bath and a 
fresh toilet have made me myself again. You look 
troubled, my lord. Are you not well? Has any- 
thing happened during the day to disturb you ?” 

Dalyell bestowed a stealthy but keen glance upon 
the grand face of his patron. The earl dropped 
wearily into a chair. 

“Sit down, Piers,” he said. ‘ Something has 
happened to agitate me. Can you not guess what 
it is? You know what has been my chief object in 
life since Alfred died—you know what is the one 
hope and prayer of my life?’’ 

Piers Dalyell started abruptly, tarning pale. 

“You have heard from your son, my lord?” he 
said, his voice not so clear now as before. 

“Not from him, but there is news of him. Keene 
has telegraphed that he has ‘news at last,’ and that 
he willarrive here by the afternoon mail. Perhaps 
my son will be with him.” 

Piers Dalyell drew a long, hard breath. His 
Italian face grew darker as the blood surged beneath 
the sallow skin, For a moment he felt like a drown- 
ing man. 

For the past seven months, since the Hon. Alfred 
Berwyn’s death, he had schemed to d to the 
place thus left vacant, and now he was to see another 
step into the place he coveted, 

A passion which was absolutely murderous swept 
over his soul, And yet he sat down with a smiling 
visage, only the wicked mouth under his moustache 
grew more wicked, and writhed in bitterness of 
hatred, rage, and fury that would have appalled 
Lord Thorncombe could he but have seen it. 

As he did not reply, arch-villain as he was, he 
could not control his voice at that moment, the earl 
said, kindly: 

“TI want you to be friends with George, Dalyell. 
His return will not make any untoward chaoge 
in your position in my house, It is true that 
once or twice I have had the idea of adopting 
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you as my heir in the case that no natural heirs 
of my body were in existence, but no one but 

and Keene have known of this idea 
of mine, and no one will then see any difference in 
your position. I shall continue to you your present 
income. I will even give you a life-lease of a small 
estate, where you can live when my son brings 
home his family. You must always feel that I am 
your friend, Dalyell, and when I am gone, George 
will be your friend as I am now.” 

Dalyell gnawed at his moustache savagely. 

An income of four hundred a year and a “ life- 
lease of a small estate’’—and he had hoped to be- 
come owner of Thorncombe Manor! A little country 
house, a life of pinching economy, after all the 
splendours of Thorncombe. 


CHAPTER II. 

Bzrore Piers Dalyell could give vent to his 
anger, if policy had not restrained its expression, 
a knock was heard at the door, and a gray-haired 
servant entered, announcing that Mr. Keene had 
arrived. 

“Show him in at once,”’ said Lord Thorncombe, 
rising with agitation, “Is he alone 2” 

“Yes, my lord,” was the reply, and the servant 
retired. 

Presently the door swung open noiselessly, and 
his lordship’s solicitor was ushered in, 

Mr. Keene was an elderly man, with a grave, 
judicial countenance, with gray hair and a reserved 
mien, a man to be trusted to the fullest extent, and 
utterly devoted to the interests of the Earl of Thorn- 
combe. 

“Your telegram has greatly excited me, Mr. 
Keene,” hesaid. ‘I expected that my son would 
come with you. Where is he?”’ 

**My lord,” said Mr. Keene, gently, “think how 
many years have passed since you beheld your son! 
Think of the changes that have been wrought in 
twenty-one years. Your elder sons have died. The 
young family of Mr, Alfred Berwyn is dead. Twenty. 
one years is a whole generation. Your sons had 
not your constitution, my lord——” 

A ghastly look overspread Lord Thorncombe’s 
face. 

“Is George dead, too?” he said, in a faltering 
voice. 

The solicitor bowed his head. 

The earl turned away his face in silence, 

Piers Dalyell covered. his mouth with one hand, 
lest the exultant smile upon it should be perceived 
through the moustache covering it. 

Dead! The earl was stunned and grief-stricken. 
The longing of months and years was ended. The 
boy he had loved best of all his sons—his wayward, 
generous, affectionate, youngest boy—was dead. 
And be was childless, He could scarcely bear it. 

He sat silent and motionless, with averted face, 
so long that Mr. Keene grew anxious, and finally 
ventured to break the silence. 

“ My lord,”’ he said, “is there nothing I can say 
to comfort you in your great sorrow——” 

** When did he die?” asked Lord Thorncomby, in 
a low voice, 

“ Eighteen years ago, my lord.’ 

“Kighteen years!” said the earl, shivering, his 
face still turned away, his voice sounding hollow 
and strange. “It is a long, long time. Dead for 
eighteen years! Where and how did he die? Tell 
me all, Keene.” 

“The agents whom I employed to search for Mr. 
Berwyn have been engaged for a long time at their 
task, but your lordship can place the utmost reliance 
upon their reports, which were rendered to me only 
last night, They have proofs of all their state- 
ments——” 

“Yes, yes,” said the earl, still in that strange and 
hollow voice. ‘Go on, Keene!’’ 

“ After the Hon. George Berwyn’s marriage,”’ said 
the solicitor, cutting short his preliminary statement 
and plunging at once into the communication, ‘he 
took quiet lodgings in the West End of London, and 
took to writing. He was not well paid—there is su 
much competition in that sort of thing, and he was 
not trained to the business, He would not allow his 
young wife to continue to give lessons in music 
and their expenses greatly exceeded their i sf 

Mr. Keene made a brief pause, but as the earl 
continued silent and motionless, he presently re- 
sumed, in a slower voice and a more reluctant 
manper : 

“ Mr, Berwyn had occupied luxurious chambers in 
town in his bachelor days, and had bought from his 
handsome income many costly objects of luxury and 
art. During his first year of married life he sold 
these choice possessions one by one at great sacrifice. 
He was proud, and made no application to any of his 
friends, many of whom would have gladly helped 
him, He coutinued to write occasionally, to sell little 
by little the acquisitious of more fortunate days, and 





month by month and day by day poverty obtained a 
surer grip upon him.” 

The earl gave a quick, shudderings glance at the 
laxuries around him. 

“Early in the second year after his marriage,” 
continued the solicitor, ‘a child, a girl, whem they 
named Blanche, was born to him. The young 
mother remained very feeble after the child’s birth, 
and it was sent away into the country and placed in 
charge of a farmer’s wife at nurse. The months 

. The young motker did not grow strong. 

r. Berwyn, worn with anxiety in regard to her, 
earned less and less. They grew poorer. They 
moved to humbler lodgings, yet they managed to 
keep up the payments to the nurse of their child, 
and they often visited it. 

“ At the beginning of the third year, when their 
child was a year old, matters had arrived at a 
desperate with them. Mrs. Berwyn’s health 
was very frail, and the medical man advised a sea 
voyage for her as the only hope of saving her life, 
A friend of Mr. Berwyn, a young fellow was also 
about to emigrate to Australia to try sheep-farming, 
He easily persuaded Mr. Berwyn to go out with him. 
Mr. Berwyn sold the last remnant of his former 
prosperity, his watch, his diamond shirt-studs, and 
certain other valuables, which he had kept in case 
of greater need than had before arisen, and procured 
first-class passage for himself and wife to Sidney. 
It was impossible, great as was their poverty and 
the wife’s feebleness, to leave their little child behind 
them. A girl passenger in the second cabin was 
hired at small expense to look after the infant. 
The voyage to Australia was made in safety, and 
Mrs. Berwyn’s health was found to be benefited by 
the sea-air. ‘They had high hopes of the future 
when they landed at Sidney. 

“¢ By the aid of his friend and fellow-emigrant, Mr, 
Berwyn procured a sheep-farm on favourable terms, 
paying but qsmall sum down and giving a mortgage 
upon the land as security for remaining payments. 
He procured sheep, and set to work with all the 
energy of a new settler. His wife shared his hopes, 
and his work also, as far as she was able. An 
English farmer and his wife named Ryan lived with 
them as servants. For the first few months their 
experience was much like that of other settlers. But 
Mr. Berwyn was not fitted for hard work. Before 
the year was out he had fallen ill of bush-fever and 
had died! 

“The young wife watched over her husband night 
and day,” continued Mr. Keone, “and took the fever 
from him. She died also, and they were buried in 
the bush in one grave.” 

“And the child?” said Piers Dalyell, huskily. 
“ What became of the child? Is the child alive?” 

“ That child, Miss Blanche Berwyn, if living, is 
to-day heiress of Thorncombe Manor and the great 
Thorncombe property,”’ said Mr. Keene, quietly. 
“If living, she must be about twenty years of 

Qa” 

“ Do you knowif she lives?”’ interrupted Dalyell, 
impatiently. 

“T donot; yet there is every presumption that she 
is alive,” declared the solicitor. “She was possessed 
of a remarkably fine constitution I have learned, 
The gentleman who persuaded Mr. Berwyn to emi- 
grate has recently returned to England, and I have 
heard from him many particulars .I have given you, 
my lord. He speaks of your granddaughter as hav- 
ing been a very beautiful and bright little child, 
with affectionate disposition and winning ways— 
such a child as must inevitably develope into a lovely 
woman,” 

““What became of the child after her parents’ 
death ?” questioned Piers Dalyell. 

“She remained with the farmer and his wife upon 
Mr. Berwyn’s farm for a year or two,” replied Mr, 
Keene. ‘Then, no payments, after that first one, 
ever having been made upon the farm, the mortgage 
was foreclosed, and the Ryans with their little charge 
went to Melbourne. ‘he gentleman, Mr. Lockham, 
the writer and fellow-emigrant of Mr. Berwyn, had, 
after seeing his friends comfortabiy settled, gone to 
Tasmania. He remained there some three years, 
and returned to Australia. His first act upon arriv- 
ing was to visit the farm that had been occupied by 
his old friends, the Berwyns. He was shocked to 
find them dead. He went to Melbourne, determined 
to secure possession of the child and send her back 
to England. He knew the child’s ancestry. He 
knew Mr. Berwyu’s history, as no one else knew it 
in Australia. Mr. Berwyn went out as a plain 
emigrant, and never spoke to any one save Lovkham 
of his relatives in England. ‘The farmer and his 
wife, who lived with him as servants, knew only 
that his name was Mr. George Berwyn, and that he 
was a gentleman by birth. Mr. Locklam could not 
find the Ryans in Melbourne. He discovered that 
the husband and wife had quarrelled, the mau being 





of an extremely violent temper, and had separated, 


going in different ways, but no one knew whither. 
He also learned that Mrs. Ryan had retained 

sion of the child. He was obliged to relinquish the 
search, having his own affairs to attend to. A year 
afterward, on a visit to his own sheep-farm to Sidney, 
he discovered, quite by accident, that Mrs. Ryan had 
just sailed for Bngland.” 

“* Was the child still in her charge?” asked Piers 
Dalyell. 

The solicitor looked troubled. 

“Mr. Lockham made inquiries to that effect,” he 
answered, ‘* and discovered that there were two chil- 
dren in her charge. Both were girls; they were of 
about the same age, and had something of the same 
general appearance. Both were known by her own 
name of Ryan. But which of the two was Miss 
Berwyn he could not, of course, ascertain.” 

“ Ah!” said Dalyell. “It will be hard then for the 
little heiress to prove her identity, if she yet lives,” 

“By no means,” said Mr. Keene, with a quiet 
glance at Dalyell, a glance that penetrated far beneath 
the surface of that Italian face; “as sometimes 
happens, there were certain birthmarks upon the 
person of the little heiress that will serve to identify 
her whenever and wherever found. The physician 
who attended Mrs. Berwyn, the country corse who 
had charge of the child during the first year of exist- 
ence, Mr, Lockham and Mrs. Ryan herself can all 
positively swear to the young lady’s identity.” 

“‘ Has any move been made to find this Mra. Ryan?” 
his lordship asked. 

“*T heard the story, as I have told it, from Mr. 
Lockham last evening,” said the solicitor. “My 
agents have set to work to-day to look for Mrs. Ryan. 
Mr, Lockham has made his fortune out in Australia, 
and has returned to spend the remainder of his days 
in England, He arrived in London some six weeks 
ago, And now comes a very singular fact. He had 
not seen Mrs, Ryan for eighteen or nineteen years, 
Yet, one rainy evening last week, as hoe was going 
through London streets, a shabby woman in black 
passed him hurriedly, and, a moment after, halted 
under @ gas-lamp to examine some article which she 
had evidently just picked up from the pavement. 
That woman was Mrs. Ryan. In spite of the long 
years since he had seen her and the fact that she had 
grown old, be knew her, and would be willing to 
swear to her identity. Surprised and excited, he 
stopped and accosted her, calling her name. She 
looked up, recognized him, and with a low cry 
scudded away like a spirit. Hoe tried to pursue her, 
but she evaded him successfully. He searched for 
her afterwards, watching by night in the same street 
in which he had seen her, but in vain.’’ 

“The woman is living ; she can be found!’ ex- 
claimed. Lord Thorncombe, “ Her flight when ac- 
costed by Mr. Lockham shows a guilty conscience. 
If the child were dead, she would not have hesitated 
to tell him so. The child must be living. The wo- 
man’s conduct implies some mystery in regard to the 
child. What is this mystery ?”’ 

The earl looken from Dalyell to the solicitor, and 
continued ; 

* Keene, as you have said, that girl is my grand- 
daughter, and heiress to one of the finest properties 
in England. She must be found! She may be a 
servant, ignorant and rude; she may be married te 
some low man of the most degraded description, she 
may be something far, far worse! But I'll not believe 
that. There is good blood in her veins, She may 
be ignorant, she may be half-civilized, but she is nut 
bad. Whatever she is, Keene, let her be found and 
brought to me. This is her home. My heart 
yearns for George’s child, my only living descea- 
dant! Set a hundred agents to search for her, 
Find ber, Keene, find her, and name your own re 
ward!” 

“ She shall be found, my lord,” said the solicitor. 
“ Living or dead, she shall be found. Not a stone 
shall be left unturned in the search for her !’’ 

“Yes, she shall be found!’’ said Piers Dalyell, 
rising. ‘I, too, will engage in the search for her, 
Every power of my being | consecrate to the search 
for the grand-daughter of my benefactor. Others 
will search for the money they will receive. I have 
other and deeper motives. Mark my words. It is L 
who shall find her! My lord, I hope—I feel—that 
my bands shall be the ones to bring your grand- 
daughter to your arms—the heiress of Thorncombe 
to her rightful heritage!” 

He spoke as with the enthusiasm of a noble and 
grateful soul; but, if they could have read the 
purpose in his heart, demons must have laughed foe 
joy—for his was the purpose of a demon! 

(To be continued.) 








PHEASANT BREEDING.—i liv uatching of phes 
sants’ eggs has suoceeded admirably in the Jardin 
d@’Acclimatization, and broods of the birds may 
be seen sporting in the grounds reserved tor them, 





Each year several hundreds are reared and are sold 
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for re-stocking parks and preserves. On the 
present occasion the results have exceeded all 
hopes. But what attracts the attention of phea- 
sant breeders is the introduction of rare species, 
whichthe Acclimatization Society hopesto valgarise 
in time. This year it has obtained about 60 
venerated pheasants, Tragopans of Temminck, 
Swinhoes, and Ho-Kis, with about a dozen pure 
Lady Amhersts. An idea may be formed of the 
interest which the multiplication df those magnifi- 
cent species presents when it is mentioned thatthe 
venerated are still worth 300f. each, the Tragopans, 
Swinhoes, and Ho-Kis about 1,000f., while the last 
pair of Lady Amhersts sold at-Antwerp realized 
the fabulous sum of 2,400f. 








THE SECRET OF POMEROYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“* Shifting Sands,” ‘The Snapt Link,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXII, 
Dread King of Kings, vouchsafe a ray divine 
To his forlorn condition. Let Thy grace 
Support his inmost soul, in mercy shine. 
Permit his heart to kindle and embrace, 
Though were it only for a moment's space, 
The triumphs of this hour, for they are Thine 

“Jacon, you will drive me frantic if you keep me 
in this terrible fear!” exelaimed Esther, stamping 
her small foot, a passionate indignation mingling 
with the terror that blanched her cheeks. “ Where 
is he? What did that blood—that guu-firing— 
mean?” 

“Come, come, fair mistress, you are not queen of 
the tribe just yet, to insist on knowing #1i that takes 
place,” returned the gipsy, with a half-defiant, half- 
warning air, as he tried to move on from the spot 
where the girl stood, as if riveted and motionless, 
on the day after Basil Pomeroys’s disappearance. 

Esther had scarcely been so totally numbed to the 
noises which had disturbed her repose as to betray 
no especial interest at their sound, but it had not 
been for some hotrs afterwards that the disquiet 
seized on her which led to this passionate outburst 
vented on the hated Jacob, who had dogged her 
steps to the recesses of Rosemount Wood, where 
the. memorable conversation had taken place be- 
tween her aud the man she so loved, 

“ Jacob, I will not be taunted and sneered at,” she 


replied, angrily. “ I kuow perfectly that you and your 
friends poach on the game and that there are laws 


against it. But that is nothing—nothing; we do 
not reck such ptisou rules,” she went on, im- 
petuously, and ler whole frame shnddered. “I 
doubt you ; I do not believe that dreadful stain was 
from an innocent animal’s veins. If you would not 
kill me—if you would not drive me insane, Jacob, 
tell me is it his?” ead the angry flush died away to 
an ashen pallor and het sweet eyes were actually 
glazed with a bright, feverish hue as she looked 
earnestly up in the gipsy’s brown, fiercs orbs, 

Even Jacob somewhat turned from the glance, as 
if not entirely master of his own featares, 

“If I were as spiteful as you are, Miss Esther, I 
should ask you who ‘ his’ meant,” he replied, with 
an attempt at lightness, “ but it’s no wxe to beat about 
the bush, and I won’t deny I know who you are talk- 
ing about. But it’s no use, I can tell you. I kuow 
no more than you do about him, only perhaps I 
may be glad when you are sorry, that’s all the dif- 
ference.” 

“Then you believe he is dead—muriered ?” she 
gasped, with a scarcely audible tone of agony. 

* It’s ugly words to use when blood is staring you 
in the face,” observed Jacob, ¢learing his throat. 
“ l’ve heard the young heir is missiug ; he has taken 
himself off somewhere for a little time, 1 swppose. 
I neither know nor care, for one.” 

iisther’s hand was laid on bis arm, her eyes 
pierced, as it were, into his features ay he spoke, aud 
a bitter smile crossed her own beautiful lips as she 
Jistened. 

** Jacob, ‘tis false,” she whispered, and her soft 
Voice sounded like thuuder in his ear, » Yuar face 
—your siiver—tells me it is false! Did you shoot 
him, Jacob?” 

He shook off her gentle hand with an abrupt 
start. 

“ Girl, this is more than I'll bear, even from you,” 
he said, fiercely. “lf you want to lear more you'd 
better goto the castle aud see what they say to you 
there, There's the magistrates there, for I saw the 
carriage drive up through the gates. If they send 
here they ’li find a queer set of witnesses, | take it, 
aud maybe some newe they don't expect,” he went 
on, with a constrained laugh, 

* But 1 will be true; 1 will not betvay you; I will 
do anything you ask if you will teil me the truth, if 
you will take me to him, living or dead,” she ex- 
claimed, “1 can bear all but this ureadiul doubt.’’ 





“ Ah, it’s very fine to talk,” lie returned, “ but we 
can’t always trust a woman. There’s a lot to be 
thought of before a secret can be told; even when 
there is one, which I don’t say I cam proves All I 
know is that Mr, Basil is missing, and the wise 
folks say that when there’s blood found and any 
one’s out of the way it’s sute to be his. Pools that 
those people who dwell in brick prisons are!” he 
added, bitterly. “‘ And you've caught the infection, I 
think, Esther, in your grand schoolings. There; be 
true to your race, girl, forget ali this nonsense, and 
take a'true gipsy for your mate,” he went on, trying 
to take her band in his, 

She looked at him as if he wasa very gorgon 
whose glance would turn into stone, 

“ Never, if the grave Were yawning for me—if you 
held a pistol to my bead,” she exclaimed, ‘Jacob, 
i know youI believe you to be guilty,” she went 
on, “ yes, guilty of his blood,’ 

He laugted scornfally. j 

“ As you will, as you choose, my young lass,” ‘he 
returned. ‘‘Only remember this, the true Ziwgara 
blood is in my veins, and it prompts me to my fatuer’s 
nature from the long descent of our tribe, Aa 
that nature is to be a bitter aud implacwble enemy, 
ora true friend. Esther, if you will ve mine, if you 
will even givé me your word that sume day you will 
be my wife, then your foes will be my foes; and 
your friends my frieuds, my life shali be given 
against one or for the other at your least of bidding, Bu: 
the same spirit is mine now as it would be then,” hie 
said, mockingly. “ Esther, for your owa—for all our 
sakes; be wise and spare this useless resistanes. 
You shallaever, never see or hear of Basil Poue- 
roys again, whether he is dead or alive unless at my 
pleasure.” 

‘Then you do know? You can take me to 
him ?” she exclaimed, eagerly. 

‘I never said tuat,” he replied. “Bat there are 
many things that iutlaence the fate which do not 
show at first sight where a gipsy is in question. 
I could read his fortane and caw elp or: mar it,” 
he continued; “ whether he is'lying dead through the 
agency of those who were his enemies or whether 
he may yet be saved from the cousequences of his 
own rashuess' matters not so long as you 
preserve this obstinate resolve to desers your own 
tribe, your own people inorder to be the discarded 
mistress of a strauger.” 

Esther’s head drooped on her breast, 

‘he inexperienced enthusiasm of early youth 
coutended with that youth’s eager, passionate love, 

“ Jacob, be generous, be just!’’ she said,in a low 
voice; “ you know tuat 1 would never be what you 
say,” she whispered, “and I would give.ali—all 
else if I could be sure of bis safety, his happiness, 
but to marry, wien L—wuen you would be miserable 
—uno, bo, never!” 

Aud a strong suudder ran through every delicate 
limb, as she recoiled from the coatact. with her 
hated suitor. 

“'~hen you would give him up to his fate rather 
than make atry to be happy iu your natural station ?’’ 
said Jacob, angrily. “He bas great reasous to be 
proud, ‘T'uat'slove. Ofcourse yowcare for him and 
lis name and his rank, but it’s precious iittle you'll 
give to help im to life aud happiness.”’ 

And Jacub sneered cou temptaously as he spoke. 

lt was a terrible contest. 

She hid her face, to realize more truly the 
situation painted to her, 

Was she indeed seliish, cold, vain, to resist the 
means of saving the life of biut she loved, even at 
the expense of her own happiness? Yet the sacrifice 
Was too terrivle, too iite-louyg, for her . delicate, 
reliued nature to pictare to herseif without a sliudder, 

‘Then would he know? 

Would she escape from the charge of uaworthy 
levity and capiice if she did thus sudfer for him she 
loved ? 

Esther's lips parted. 

‘Lie great struggle within seemed as if it abso- 
lutely iocked Ler power of speech. A wurd was woo 
momedtuus, 

Duere were months aud years hauging on the 
syllable. 

Again—once, twice, thrice, her tongue strove to 
iulil its olfice in vain, When, just as she seemed tu 
have conquered the weakaess aud gained mastery 
over her own soul, a voice was heard in'the distanve 
that no one tu tue yipsy camp daved to disobey, 

“Jacob, 1 want you—quick !” came on tue ait in 
Lena’s ringing tones, 

And the maa, with a daring rapid caress of the fair 
girl he waswoviog, fcwaway in the direction of the 
well-kuown call. 

Esther crouched down as if fearful of being 
seen. 

She flung herself in utter abandonment on the 
grouud near the spot where the fatal stains were to 
be sven in their guastly vividness. 





“ Basil, Basil!” she murmured; “ art’ thow dead ? 
Dost’ thou call on me to’ avenge thy blood, or will 
any misery of mine save thee from danger and 
death? Canst'thow not spesk ? wilt thou give me 
some sign of thy need; thy desires ?”’ 

And again a low sob escaped her as she once more 
cried, in her deep agony + . 

“ If you could but know —if you could bat tel me 
you would love me for'what' I did for you, that you 
would never care for'any Ofte but poor Esther I eould 
suffer tortures to save you} but now—~oh, I cannot 
bear it, I shall diedie!” she groaned, ones more 
— speech im the full misery ‘of the in- 
stant. . 

“ Ave youill? Oan LT help you?” said a sad, sweet, 
plaintive voice near her. : 

And, lookiug up, wittrw conscious start and eyes 
that had circles: of deep red that were a strange 
contrast to her pallid cneeks, it-was's ‘young gitl who 
spoke, a girl with features well nigh as lovely and 
as sad.as Esther's own, bat witha look aud mien 
that had more toaching, patient: misery in its calm, 
pale resignation thaa the more violent despair of the 
young gipsy. 

She was wrapped in's furred mantle, and a: rustic 
garden hat was on her fair brow, which woald. have 
made any other face look unattractive under its long 
8 5 
But Melanie Pomeroys’s perfect features and youth 
bade defiance to any disadvantages of toilet, ‘and 
even Hsther, in her engrossed misery, felt a 
pang at the certainty which at: one flasted across 
her that this fair creature was Basil’s cousin, aad 
perhaps his destined bride. 

“ Li—né, Iau not ill,” she replied, pressing’ her 
fingers‘on her aching eyeballs; “only so unhappy— 
but what isthat to you?’ she added, fretfully. 

“ Much,” returned the young ‘heiress, softly. “ Be- 
cause it may be that we have the same reason for 
sorrow, if what I heard you say is true, if that speaks 
plainly,” she- went on, pointing with w sadden barely 

d groan at the gory stains on the turf. 

Esther’s-mood at once seemed to change; the 
pale cheeks crimsoned haughtily, and she turned 
petulantly from Melanie’s extended hand. 

“It is nothing; I do not want you—I do not 
know you!” shoe said, impatiently, “ [f lam sorrow- 
ful it has nothing to do with you,” she went on, 
coldly, though some fascination seemed to impe) her 
to stay white yet preparing to leave the new comer. 

“You do yourself and me injustice,” said Melanie, 
in her soft, quiet tones. “If it is for Basit Pomeroys 
you are weeping, our tears may mingle. For it is I 
who, perhaps,-mourn hit nore dearly than any 
other human being, Is he dead,” she pursued, “ that 
you weep thus despairingly ?” 

“ How dare you talk so?” replied Esther, angrily. 
** Did you—do yow love him? Did lie love you? If he 
did Il hate him. Iwill be glad~yes, | know I am 
giad he is gone.” 

And she laughed a strange, bitter laugh that made 
Melanie shudder. 

‘Hush !” -returned the young heiress, sadly. 
“You are ill, You cannot know what you say to 
talk thus, If you cared for him, or any’ oné, would 
you not sacrifice yourself, all, everything for them ?” 
she asked) “ And it is cruel—cruel to speak thus 
when be is gone, perhaps for évér.’’ 

“Tam not crael, Iam not selfish,” gasped Esther, 
angrily; “but I would give my very life for him, 
uuless he loved you, and I could not endure that. 
I had rather he died,” she went on, eagerly. 

‘*No, no—you cannot mean it.’ You would not 
feel it,” said Melanie, pleadingly. “But be at rest, 
poor girl. Hedid not, he does not love me; that [ 
know well—well,” she added, in'a subdued wail. 

“But you love him—you must. You are the 
young lady at the castle; you know him; you are 
always with him; you cannot help it,” recurned 
Esther, impetuously. 

Melanie did not colour at the words. The very 
blood in her veins seemed congealed so that it could 
not iow in its usual tide. But there was a’ look of 
pain iu her face that might well have reproved the 
gipsy for her passionate iasalt. 

“It matters not how or why, I have true, strong 
aifectioa for my cousiu,” she said, quietly. “ It is 
eaough that’ whatever may be your fate, your wishes, 
I, at least, shall never béthis wife—tever.” 

‘There was no affection—no pique iu her ; the most 
jealous rival could not have dowbted her trath. 

But Esther's passionate devotion coloured’ all 
with a juundiced tint. 

“Do you despise—would you refuse him if he 
were to ask you, if his father ordered it?” she 
added. 

‘I have spoken,” returned the girl, loftily. “ It 
is not for’me to say more. Better for us to try our 
utmost energies for his sake.” 

“But how—what can we do? All has failed, it ig 
useless,” said Esther, 
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“And you believe he is murdered?” gasped 
Melanie. “Have you any reasonsave this feariul 
stain ?” she asked, recovering her self-control. 

Esther was silent. 

There was still a fecling of chivalrous honour in 
her breast towards the tribe from whom she was 
yet so alienated. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, at length, “OP course all 
and every one heard the shots, sounded like 
a funeral bell,” she went on, the fancies of her 
oriental extraction still colouring: 
might be one from» your own d ‘There 
are quarrels and uwarders in your teult; as. well as 
mine!”’ she went.ou, proudly. . 

Melanie started instinctively. ’ 





The thought-of Eustace, perhaps, returned to her |’ 


and the invectives that had vishédon him by 
the irritated father of the missing Basil. 

“Then you refuse te give any clue,@ay help to 
the discovery of my ‘poor cousin ?” she went on, 
alter a pause, % 

“ Why should you ask it from my helpless sex ?” 
return the-gipey, proadly, her grief grademlly barn- 
ing upasit-see onder the fire of jealows indig- 
nation, “My love! for him is‘ ten thousand times 


pipe thaa your cold | You 
2 trong 
if there 





bimeas if Wetwore 





CHAPTER Z£EIVe 


“Humpu! this is » queer business,” eommonted 
Sir Kenneth Lennox, calmly, throwing @ewn ‘his 
paper. “ There seems a regular fate abouttle Castle 
family. It is only » short time since that Claudia 
was relating the tale of the last possessor’s murder, 
and now the heir has disappeared in the same 

jous way, and once again the same process 
appears to be repeated in the legal ag in the social 
department. dia declares that Lord Seaforth 
was tried’for the murder of the-untucky victim and 
dismissed by our most unsatisfactory style of 
*Not proven;’ and, by some’ perversion of ideas 
that'were as perplexing to the jury as to thie public, 
there’ is the saute verdict recorded once again against 
the med aggressor, our old eompativs, Eustace 


A faint, a faint gasp was heard. 

Zoe Denies belt quietly fainted away on the sofa 
where she sat, 

And’ Sir Kenneth’s reading and comments were, 
rather to iis annoyed surprise, cut’sliort by the sar- 
prise aud alarm and bustle that the occurrence legiti- 

commanded. 

“Surely that girl can’t be in love?” commented 
Sir Kenneth, rater graffly. “If she is, she mast be 
asinflammable as a lucifer box, for I don’t suppose she 
saw Pomeroys half a dozen times.” 

“ily deat Lennox, ‘did you never discover that 
women hate the very names of blood or murder?” 
rematked Evau, carelessly. “Depend on it, the 
shock would have been the same if. you or I had 
been in the case.” 

“Thenk Heaven, Claudia takes things more coolly, 
or I should be tempted to give her the chance of 
displaying these heroics,” exclaimed the baronet, 
impatiently. “But,” he added, “it must be 
confessed that the whole evidence has been rather 
weak against Neville, and, what is more remarkable, 
the general has obstinately réfused to entertain one 
idea of iquiries respecting those vagabonds, the 
gipsies, although the whole balance of the proof 
certainly went to prove they might very well have 
been'guilty. Even the magistrate commented on the 
strength of the father's defence of these vagabom:s, 
but politely presumed he must be the best judge of 
— feéling and probable conduct to him and 

is. 

Evan shragged his shoulders, and coolly accepted 
Sir Kénneth’s offer of the paper he had been reading, 
and then, after a brief glauce at the case in question, 
i from the room, 

“Jessie, my bonnie lass, do you think your young 
lady is better, could she allow, me to inguire in 
person P” he asked, dropping a gold piece: in the 
pretty girl’s hand who waited on Zve, Danvers 
d visit to Heatherbrae. 

_“She‘sent ne to see if I could get speeclx of you, 
sir,” returned the fair-haired lassie, ‘1 thuiuk she 


, out it, 


home. And perhaps you'll put in a good word for 
staying here, sir,” she went on, with an arch smile. 

“ Ah, you've found a handsome sweetheart among 
the Lowlanders, eb, my lass?” said Evan, calmiy. 
‘| Well, they show some taste, at any rate, and if 
you went farther north you'd be torn to pieves 

among a dozen. So your young lady wants me. 
: Well, I am at her service or—yours,” he continued, 
quietly preparing to {oilow Jessie from the apart- 
ment, 


The girl gave a satisfied simper end hastened oa 
- she parent the half boudvit, half dvessing-room 
t Lady Lennox had assi toler gacst. 

j Zoe war sitting on a sola, her cheeks pale, her 
eyes with emotion. ’ 


* Mr. what can you think of me?” she 
faltered, L 
“* Think ?- that you are beautitulismicharm- 


ingy” be remarked, with ao old-worlil eather than 
“= 


si! Do not talk such foolish nonsense,” 
ie too wach wt 


she’ exc “ Tie 
stake for sucht idle ne Sey anions even if /meaut 
what you say. Tt ie of tule terribke martier, of him 
that 1 would:epeak.” ie 

¥  materal bo 0g Bp the wer Bap roe 
made A wae the guificant. rep! 
I pe cht n= wae the mitered. aauirderer 


who won your interest?’’ 


= 


perfectly well that youwill cunsent to be my wile, 
and it will certainly sa@ftme better for you to pre- 
serve an: outward sige of w#ifection aud happiness 
till you really feel it from* force of habit. If I am 
inclined to help you in this matter I take for granted 
that it isas your accepted lover, and that you will 
have no fongitg tenderness for any liopeless passion 
of your girlhood.” 

“ You take a strange turn, you treat mo like a 
pledged fiancée rather than a free and anfettered 
woman. It is not my pleasure to bind niyself, and 
ae ouglit not to assunie sucti an imperious manner 
n avswer to a confidence that most uren would 
have considered au houour at my hands” 

Evan Taugtiied. 

“Oh, yes, I daresay. Puppets who meaut 
nothing, beggars who were safe from the slightest 
suspicion of aught but fortune hutitiag might dance 
atteddauce on your caprice, But their professions 
would oud in smoke, while I ant as true as I am 
determined, Miss Dauvers.’’ 

The girl gave a-belpless sail. 

“What do you waut—what do you expect, Mr. 
Leslie? I do not love you. J do not déliave you have 
true affection. I see that you rather sheer at than 
love me. What am I that you should show such 
determination to huye me fur a wife?” she went 
on, desperately. 

‘Simply irom the very reason you state,” he re- 
plied. ‘fam uot sentimental—perhaps I am eccen- 
tric, You are beautiful and graceful, your fortune is 
sulficient to allow for any of your little vagaries: as a 
belle. I rather like couquest. I don’t care for 
slavery, even in love. You will soon get over your 
petit passion for this oulucky animal aod we shall 
be a charmingly happy couple.” . 

Zoe stamped her tovt angrily, 

Bat there was something so calmly determined and. 
confident in her ecceutric suitor’s mauner, and she 
was so sécretly aware that the match was by no 
means oue to be refused by a girl well.on in her 
twenties, as the register proved, aad with a fortune 
scarcely adequate to livr years, that sue writhed 
impotently ander the spell, 

* All, I see you are couviticed, you aré as sensible 
@ girlas [ imagined ; and now we can arrange this 
little affair of poor Neville’s,” he resumed, calmly. 
“Tam not of a jealous nature, and I have no objev- 
tion whatever to your interest in hiam—indeed I 
rather like the fellow myself, and the only objection 
I have to interfering is that it seems to me.wost 
absurd idiotey to coudemu a gipsy or a gentleman 
either for a-murder that may never have been com- 
mitted ; and sill the body of the missiug man is found 
I can’t, for the jife of me,.see how any huwan being 
ean be tried or convicted of his murder. So. you 
perceive, iny. dear Zve, there, bas besu.a great deal of 
unnecessary seusativud in the watter, in wich you, 
as & sAvolan, Lave uaturally suared,” be went on, 





Waute to ask you something, sir, before she writes 





coolly 


“But the blood—the shots—the disappearance ?” 
she said, shuddering. 
“All very strong, presumptions, but not a cer. 


tainty,” he replied) “‘dowever, it is a remarkably 


unpleasant at leas aud I will see Neville on 
the subject and éfer him every assistance in my 
power, ouly, byway ot prolimiuary, 1 shall ask your 
acceptance aud Constant use of this little bauble, 
Zoe, ma belle.’” 

Aud he produced # beautiful little pearl and 
_— ring that) fitted stranuyely well her small 

uger. 

There was « slight sliver through her frame as 


she felt its pressure, 
“Mr. Leslie, I—L-esunct, Tam too mach in——" 
“Tu my powor,” he iutersagted, * Perhaps 
so. Inany case, there ean be no in the 


affair, woless you wish some very whplessant cir- 
cumstances to. be revealell,” he went on, siguif- 


She coloured to: the very roots df, her. splendid 
hiair, but still hor agers rested on the odious#ymbol 
oo she would-ave drawn it off and flungit from 

“Dake * he eaid, quietly. “Your own fair 
thiseead Sedlictehimeecs; be at.stwlee, I intend 
to wake you my wile, but still night walks and 
solitary interviewe-arenotthe most im:nacalate and 
spotless features im a givl’s maideu career. But, 


“Tt is false—faiso,” she omelainged,angrily, “He | couraze, belissina, as my wife you will cover in 
is no murderer, he is as {umesemi as f,.owly | oblivion all the little weukmesses of Zoe Dunvers’s 
it is crusilpbrought agiiost tim it. i. L who} mrsiden life.” 

“have donedt all, Had at for my wicked | Aud with-a cold, half. smile and a pressure 
vanity and folly he as away, far| of iis lips on her @heoks the eccentria 
from the unlvepgy besincss, Gly Leslie, will left the 

you not : win every elfort to | (her foot.wad wrung her sual) 
clear his nae?” ey a hauds in useless passion aad distress. 

Evan gave eamcustio smile, ve _ “Icate not,” she exclaimed, passibeately. “ At 

“Lean ne-dasperate sekeshboy lover of romwnge, 


¥ wilh have iny beicf fling of freedom aad 
Bam doomet'te the cold apathy of that 


Zoe. EF to wot go. injo : Whether you | 
reject or aooopt tric al yourteart> But f kuow'/iceverg’s inswiting companionship as my husband. 


Bustace—Eustace! even now I would give up all— 
risk all—if you love me as I deserve, for you are— 
you long have been the secret idol, the——Ah, I dare 
not even tothe air whisper what that iron, steel-clad 
man ventured to imply. But, alas! I trust not—I 
dare not,” she added, sadly. ‘‘AndI would rather 
live in splendid homage and in secret misery than 
meet one scornful look, endure one slight from 
those I coald despise and trample under foot as the 
wife of Evan Leslie, a fature peeress of the 


realm.”’ 
And the girl sank back on her cushioned chair 
aid abandoned herself ,to desp and troubled 


thought, 


CHAPTER XXY. 
"Waar can have brought the proud General 
| Pomeroys to the gipsy’s camp at this late hour?’ 
asked Lena, calmly regarding the haggard, anxious 
face of tle unlooked-for guest, who hadas, it were 
| stolen into the tent of the gipsy, queen at an hour 
| when all the camp might be supposed to be sleeping, 
*You can need little explanation,” he retarned, 
| bitterly, seating himself as he spoke on the rich 
| Oriental carpets that. served.as cushions for and 
| chairs to the tenants of the desert dwelling-place, 
| “Leva, where is my son? Give me back my 
| boy,” he pleaded. “‘ You know thet I have beem 
|itrue to my plighted word. I have shielded you and 
| yours. from blame to. the. actual suspicion and 
astonishment of those who kaew the ciroumstances 
lof the case. But in my. secret. heart. amd io my 
miserable breast. there could be no doubt of the trath. 
It. was revenge—it was to force the mad proposal 
you made to me. But, Lena, Lena—it, was too ternir 
ble,,too cruel, to rob a father of his only child!” 

And.the strong man faivly broke dowm under the 
emotion he had so long concealed within his bosom,, 

Lena gazed at him unmoved, 

‘* You speak nobly,” she said. ‘ Icould net have 
believed, aiter all you have,eaid and done, that yoa 
could betray such weakness; nor,” she added, signifi- 
cantly, “ take credit fon what does not depend on 
your own will and pleasure, General Pomeroys, you 
kuow in your,own-heart that you dare not, by 
or sign, have. implieated' me or my tribe unless at 
my own desire; you dsaow that it would be equally 
impossible to. prove aught against us, except that the 
blood and the shots were decidedly within the neigh- 
bourliood.of the camp. It may have beewa duel; it 
may even have been the poachers whom you punish 
so severely,” she went on, with a cold smile, 

“No, mo—yow know well that the blood was 
hamaiy”. said the general, indignantly drying up 
the ¢motion that had forced itself as it were to his 
eyes; “aud, as to aughtelse, why, who was there to 
quarrel with my poor boy, and to drive hit to such 
extremities—at his age too?” he adued, sauly, 








‘scarcely of a man’s estate,” 
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**Oh, love and hate have no rules whether of age 
or of kindred,” said the gipsy queen, significantly. 
“There were those who would have quickly checked 
any jealous vanity on your son’s part. There are 
those who had admiring eyes both for your niece 
and for the tall, proud girl at Heatherbrae,” she 
went on, with a nod, “and if proud and rash spirits 
meet there is little to be trusted save the friendly 
stars that watch over such mad spirits.” 

“Pooh, pooh! Spare your jargon, Lena,” returned 
the general, impatiently. “I tell you I do not 
believe in any such wild idea. And what I want 
from you is not fancy but truth. If you can from 
your very soul tell me you did not know of any 
scheme to murder or entrap my poor boy, if you 
will say on the oath that I know is binding in your 
tribe that you have no knowledge of the transaction 
or of Basil’s fate, then I have done. The search 
must be renewed till the truth is discovered. If 
your tribe is innocent it cannot harm you,” 

Lena leaned her head thoughtfully on her hand, 
and was silent for some moments. 

“General Pomeroys,”’ she said, in a low tone that 
had something of awe in it, ‘do you remember I 
told you there was the presence of evil before me 
‘when I last spoke to you of your son, though I could 
not discern the fact through the mist? That was 
truth, such as we are bound to speak on such solemn 
occasions, and which a true Zingara would rather die 
than forfeit, There were passions and jealousies that 
came like a cloud before my sight then. It is so 
now, and only time and patience and a resolute will 
ean clear up the mystery that hangs over your son’s 
fate.’ 

“Do you mean that you do not know, that you 
could not shorten for me that dreadful suspense ?” 
he pleaded. “ Lena, you possess atrange knowledge, 
“you told me who Eustace Neville really is, you 
ywarned me of the danger that threatened if he re- 
mained near me, and now, when the body of my poor 
iboy must have been removed from within a very 
‘bow-shot of your tent, either in life or death, you 
‘would have me believe his fate is unknown to you 
‘and yours. Is it possible for me to credit such a 
tale?” 

“It matters little whether you do or not,” was 
Lena’s calm reply. ‘Perhaps I might have averted 
it had you consented to my terms, but I cannot bring 
the dead to life nor break through walls and locks to 
rescue the living. You should have been wise in 
time. You should even now confess that you have 
been saved from a great sin by the agency of those 
‘who have come between your son and your brother’s 
child.” 
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(THE HEART BOWED DOWN.J 


The general gave a start as if some pang had 
pierced him as she spoke, but the next moment he 
was regarding her with a deep scowl on his face. 

** Woman, you have promised,’’ he said, sternly. 
“ How dare you even hint at the past ?”’ 

“Tf Eustace Neville were to try and win your niece, 
what would you say? what would you do?” she 
asked, calmly. 

“T would rather see her in her grave!’ was his 
vehement reply. “It were monstrous, wicked, un- 
natural!” 

She laughed a scornful, wondering laugh. 

“Ts it possible, man, and wise man that you are, 
is it ponsibia that you can deceive yourself from the 
mists of revenge and fear in your brain? But for 
that I care little,” she added, “only that I will not 
allow one hair of his head to be injured for your 
selfish passion, and if you will, even now, promise to 
receive my daughter for your son’s wife I will set 
my every energy and power to work for his discovery 
and for news of his fate; otherwise—unless by 
Heaven’s will bringing the dark things to light— 
you will never see nor hear of Basil Pomeroys 
again.” 

“ And you would place a gipsy bride in the castle 
of my ancestors, you would risk her happiness and 
his?” said the general, bitterly. ‘Lena, such com- 
pacts were never wise. They are contrary to 
Nature’s laws and meet with Nature’s curse. Is it 
your sole stipulation? will nothing else content 
you ?”” he asked, earnestly, 

“ Nothing,” she said. ‘* You knew my terms be- 
fore. There can be little doubt whether I shall in- 
siston them when my power is doubled to obtain 
the object.” 

General Pomeroys rose impatiently. 

“No, no,”’ he said, “not yet—not yet. I will 
think, I will consult those most concerned in my re- 
solve. Lena, in three days, perhaps less, I shall be 
prepared to give you my answer,” he went on, after 
a pause. “‘The moment my decision is taken you 
shall be informed. But it is more than you can ex- 
pect from Basil Pomeroys’s father that he should seal 
the destiny of his son and his niece, his brother’s 
orphan child. You can give so much time for thought 
aud action, Lena?” he added, pleadingly. 

** Tt is a coward’s part to ask for delay,” he replied, 
contemptuously, ‘and to fancy every day gained 
gives fresh chances for discovery and prevention 
of evil. Still I will not refuse you for the sake of 
others more than yourself. The young and the 
maideuly have a future at stake, and I will not ruin 
their lives.” 

“Tt shall be as you will, though it may be difficult 
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to hold the fiery spirits in abeyance, yet I have 
never yet. been disobeyed, and I will know the 
reason were such rebellion to begin now. Now 
go, Cyril Pomeroys. The hours are fleeting and you 
may be discovered even in the tardy dawn of a 
March morning.’ 

“T may trost-you then ?” he said, doubtingly. 

‘*Suppose you could nat, what then?”’ she asked, 
sneeringly. “Could you improve the position? I 
give you full leave and licence to use every means in 
the affair, save one,’”’ she added : “ our tribe must. 
be left in peace from law and its harpies.” 

‘“* Yes, yes, yes,” he returned, impatiently, “‘ you 
do but irritate by these useless speeches. You know 
what hold you have in my plighted word, which a 
Pomeroy never breaks, never !” he added, proudly, 

“The Pomeroys do far worse,” said the gipsy 
queen, calmly ; “but I know your fanciful ideas, 
and that you do not value your own or others’ lives 
in comparison with such boastedhonour. So I will 
trust you for three days. No more now ; go at once, 
in silence,” 

The general bowed his head with a kind of 
haughty submission. 

Then he rapidly left the tent with a hasty step 
that he vainly tried to divest of aught that was 
hurried and timid in its rapidity. 

Lena watched and listened till he was fairly out 
of sight and hearing. 

Then she sank back on her cushions with a weary 
sigh, 

“It is a tangled business, a miserable alternative,”” 
she said. “But at least I work no harm. I do but 
redress the evil worked by others. And she—my 
dear, my precioas one—will reap the reward of my 
forbearance, my self-mastery, should I be permitted 
to arrange till the end the web of destiny. 

As she spoke the canvas of the tent was lifted and 
Jacob entered. 

* Ha, Queen Lena, you are at last alone,’’ he-said. 
¢ Pray what did that old cove offer for a son and 
heir ?’ 

“It matters nothing—little to you,” she returned, 
coldly. “ All that I would say to you is that with- 
out my consent and connivance you are to take no 
steps—none,” she returned. “Or else I pledge 
my solemn word that every advantage you may strive 
to reap shall be baffled by me. You are cunning 
and unprincipled. I know you well, Jacob, but I 
can and I will place a bar to your dearest hopes and 
wishes unless you show me the confidence and the 
respect you owe to your queen aud your queen's 
daughter.” 

(To be continued.) 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 


OR, 
WON WITHOUT MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Fighting for Freedom,” etc., ete. 
———__>—_—. 
CHAPTER I, 
Oh, what may man within him hide, 
Though on the outward side! 
re, 
Tue firm of Oldfield and Snowdon, solicitors,in 
the market-town of Smethwick, was known beyond 
the memory of man as most substantial, trust- 
worthy and respectable in all matters of title, 
stewardship, estate g t, conveyancing, 
mortgage and the customary business of country 


a eys. 
A third generation of Oldfields had inherited the 
practice, and the present owner of name, a 
y-headed sexagenarian, was now principal of the 
usiness. 

Its active or out-door business was entrusted to 
Mr. Snowdon, the junior partner, and the hard work 
to one Ephraim Ferrett, an acute, hypocritical 
chief clerk, recommended by the London firm who 
did their Chancery and town-agency business, partly 
because the pean man had got into questionable 
company and wild courses during his articled period 
and partly because they thought him really clever 
and that a country town would. present fewer 
sempiatess to a young man who had shown himeelf 
as they thought, unable to resist the gaieties and 

sipations of a London life. 

im Ferrett, who was of a “serious family,” 
was, however, by no means the mere frivolous young 
man the London lawyers kindly took him to be. 
He was in truth a thorough hypocrite, self-seeking, 
vicious, cunning, unscrupulous, mean, _self-in- 
calgeet and dishonest; a libertine and a debauchee, 
without the generosity and liberality which occa- 
sionally accompany these vices and cover them 
with a gloss of heedless prodigality, prompting the 
popular extenuation that the offender is “ no one’s 
enemy but his own.’’ 

Ep im Ferrett sat in the little office in the 
tens 





Street, which looked over two wire blinds ex- 
ding half-way up two parlour windows of the 
broad old red-brick house, with a central doorway 
Opening on the High Street aforesaid. 

On these blinds were painted the words “‘ Clerks’ 
Office,’ though Mr. Ephraim Ferrett was the only 


clerk of the firm, except a sharp lad of fifteen, who.| pay 


tan errands for Ephraim and housekeeper, and 
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whose clerkly accomplishments were confined to 
copying forms from books or printed sheets, to be 
igned by Ephraim or the principals. 

t was the time called ‘‘ between the lights’’ on a 
day in the waning of summer. Ephraim was alone 
and evidently meditative. 

He had spoilt three Hudson Bay quills in making 
% i ms,’’ as he termed them, with a large 
black-handled desk-knife, trying the words ‘“ This 
Indenture ’’ in thick German text, with innumerable 
ponderous flourishes, and splitting up each pen 
after he had made a letter or two. 

That the work was superfluous may be gathered 
from the fact that the forms used by Messrs, Old- 
field and Snowdon were ready engrossed if upon 
parchment, and printed if upon paper; so that 
under no circumstances could Mr. Ephraim’s cali- 
graphic art be called upon in this respect. 

evertheless he continued his experimental 
flourishing, at the expense of more big-barreled 
quills and more sheets of brief paper, till, wearying 
of the self-imposed task, he crushed up the blotted 
sheets and, tearing them into small pieces, cast them 
on; the cinders, coal and wood forming the laid 
fire in the office grate. 

“And so Old Rufford’s gone at last. Rather 
sudden though. Eighty-four! time he did go, but 
it’s. put me out of one ‘contingency’ as the con- 
veyancers call it. He can’t make any more wills. 
Jupiter, or the fiend, I don’t care which, says the 
proverb, helps them that help themselves, and I 
rather guess I went a chalk or two behind those yokel 
lawyers“ when I nailed Old Rufford’s latest will, 
and told them he’d cancelled it, and meant to abide 
by the one they have, with, may be, a codicil—he’ll 
make no more codicils now, he! he! Well, now 
comes my turn. Ralph Chesterton will take the 
mansion in Eaton Square, and the piate, wines, 
money, funded property and estates in Leicester- 
shire. How riled Bushby Frankland ’ll be when he 
finds Rufford Gorse ain’t his, and Ralph Chesterton 
inherits what he thinks is his own hunting country. 
He’ll turn up the Vale Harriers, and sell off his fox 

k, and figure no more as an M.F.H. And who'll 
Cae unsuspected engineer of all this? The 
humble, drudging lawyer's clerk, Ephraim Ferrett ; 
who'll just burst the boiler and send all flying if 
they don’t properly reward him at the right time 
ay to the right tune for suppressing, or pro- 
ducing, the only true ‘last will and testament’ of 
the rich banker, their loving but eccentric uncle. 
Well, | mustn’t tind it just yet, or I shall lose my 
‘pull.’ I must let Ralph Chesterton take under the 
will my governors have got, and then, if he don’t 
me handsomely, why, I’ll blow the whole con- 
cern, find the later will—by accident of course—and 
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see what Bushby Frankland will give for the Gorse 
and country, with the town-house and two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand Three-and-a-Half per 
Cents thrown in! Ephraim, you’re not such a fool 
as they take you tobe. This little coup effected, 
I'll cut these rustics, take out my certificate asa 
London attorney, and see what is to be done in a 
field more suitable to my hitherto wasted and buried 
talents. loo! here’s Old Snowdon; and in a 
hurry too! What can have put him into a trot of 
four miles an hour ?”’ 

The “office” bell in the left hand doorpost was 
pulled,and simultaneously, with a theatrical prompt- 
ness, the “trigger” at Mr. Ephraim’s right hand 
released the lock catch and next moment Mr. 
Snowdon stood in the clerks’ office. 

“Sad thing this death of Mr. Rufford. Fine, 
hearty, hale, old gentleman he was. Went off quite 
suddenly. I’ve known him more than fifty years— 
long time that—since I was a little boy. We've 
been his solicitors, Mr. Ferrett, you would hardly 
think it, or at least to his family, for a hundred years 
or more. His grandfather founded the bank in the 
last century. Oldfieldand Barstow—my father mar- 
ried Miss Barstow—were the first solicitors to the 
firm. Bless me, how time flies ! .Mr. Ferrett, be so 
good as to get John Pounce to get the steps, and 
let us have down Rufford and Co.’s deed chest from 
the strong room, here’s the key.” 

Ephraim took the smooth, bright implement of 
many warda from the hand of his employer with an 
air of deferential respect, and left the office with a 
derisive smile of contempt at the simplicity of the 
old country lawyer, whom the whole town of Smeth- 
wick considered a miracle of legal astuteness. He 
knew, far better than honest old Mr. Snowdon, what 
that big box contained and what he would find 
there. The youth mounted the steps and, assisted 
by Ephraim, the fireproof deed box was brought into 
the ottice, the door of which, on the opposite side of 
the entrance hall, was marked “ Private” on its two 
window-blinds, with the words “ Oldfield and Snow- 
don, solicitors.’’ 

There, Ephraim being summoned, the will, 
originally drawn by Mr. Snowdon himself, was ex- 
amined. 

“ By-the-bye, Ferrett, there was a will in 1840 
in which this will was referred to on some points’ 
which, I think, made many changes in the distribu- 
tion of the property. Let me see, Mr. Rufford had 
that some little time ago for reperusal and altera- 
tion-———”’ 

‘*‘ Yes, sir; but upon deliberate consideration he 
gave me to understand that he would destroy that 
will and let this stand, with a codicil which——’’ 

“Poor man! No doubt he so intended; but ‘all 
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; men mortal but themselves,’ and 
mn A Mr. Rufford was no exception. Let 
me see, the *everend Mr. Sherlock is one executor, 
ont And ~u yourself are the other,”’ said Ephraim. 

« Justs0. Itseems all regular. Mr. Sherlock 
must 7 Writtem to; that I'll do myself im- 
medicely- What a strange fatality! Of all Mr. 
Rufrda’s age mom es = feel abhi“ oem 

‘his only grandson was drowned twelv a 
20 whilst bathing in the Cam. Ah! Mr. Perrett,. 
jen who live long, like me, see wondsems-ehantés 
and changes. Collaterals inherit he Rufford 


estates, and the wealth old Benjautia piled up to sharp 


founda house will go to his two sisters’ childremy, 
who never bore the name of Ruftord.” 
“He does not even express m= wish that the | 
inheritor should do so,” remavked bp ny drilge 
“ Just so, Mr. Ferrett. He di love either’ 
of his nephews much, and I thou 


more would have been left to chariéies. From my’ 


confidential conversations with himin later years,,| 


I uses much I expected to find therein, ane 
Frawkland, to whom he was latterly revonc 
is hardly mentioned, while Ralph Chesterton, who 
I don’t think he saw six o— rey wy 
yeaus, ivherits % ut is 
speealation oc Se a t-cheiss oat the 
‘Liem,’ Mr. Ferrett. 1 have my mind; I) 
will gover this evening to Broadmosr , 
and see Mr. Sherleek. The mare has dome over! 
twenty thts to-day, and Leamot tute her out; 
again. You shall accompany me, Mr. Porrett, as I 
stance 


Ephraim Ferrett exultingly volled 
sweet, white sheets, after agiass 
and water with his unsuspecting aad 
employer. 

CHAPTER II. 

Rauepw CHESTERTON, the son of the elder sister 
of old Benjamin Rufford,the banker, was. the: in- 
heritor of a modest patrimony from his father, 
retired member of the Stock Exchange, of which 
Ralph was also. member; thoagn his connection 
Was nota large one, and his) business, in addition 
to his private property, merely enabled him to live 
in genteel semi-retirementia one of the streets off 
Bedford Square, with a son, Reginald, and @ 
daughter Cecilia, on whem he had bestowed an ex- 
cellent education. To forward the interests of 
Reginald and to start bim'well in life, Ralph had 
intended to devote the larger portion of his income 
to entering the young man at, the bar, supporting 
him while ‘“ eating his terms,’’ and enabling him to 
live over that impecunious period which awaits all 
barristers en attendant the accession of briefs ; un- 
less, indeed, they come into the patronage of some 
eminent firm of attorneys by connexion, agreement, 
or influenee, ‘This was the position of Ralph Ches- 
terton at the time our 'stery commences, 

He was a man of a high sense of honour but: of 
moderate desires, of little ambition. but of a proud 
and haughty temperament, ever cherishing an idea 
that his pesition in society was-less elevated than 
he was entitled to and fitted for; hence he never 
courted iis rich uncle, nor asked favours from him, 
and, consequently, as Mr. Snowdon hadalready ob- 
served, he had not seen him six times: in twenty 
years. In the little household in Gower Street, 
therefore, the news of the death of a Mr. Rufford, 
whieh first met the eye of Mr. Chesterton ina para- 
graph in the mornimg papers, which he never missed 
glancing over at brenkfust, after first carcfully read- 
wy the city article and studying the tabular price- 
list of the foreign and British funds, produced much 
lesa sensation than might be supposed. For Ralph 
Chesterton was indiiierent almost to a fault in. per- 
sonal or family money matters, thourzh he tulked 
about millions, and wars, and percentages, and per- 
petually exercised his really well-stored and. inge- 
nious mind on foreign politics, the armamenta, 
finances and alliances and the policy of the great 
powers of Europe, so far as they might influence 
that seusitive social barometer, the Stock Exchange. 
He had not depart« ustom on this-morn- 
ing, and he had just concluded a sort of eonversa- 
tion with himself by thinking aloud on the prospects 
of the Iurkis bomds im presence of Russian ageres- 
sions in the Kast, whew his eye tell upon a para- 
graph headed : 

* Death of Mr. Benjamin Rufford, the Banker:— 
Ht is with regret we have to aunounce the decease 
abhis seat, Smetiewick Hall, Notts, on the 27th inst, 
of Mr. Beujamin Ratford, the. weil-known banker’ 
Me. BRafford. who was in viv 84 year, and whosg 
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charities were widely known, had long retired from 
the firm which bears his name. His great wealth, 
it is understood, is bequeatied to collateral relations, 
Mr. Rufford having nowarviving children.” 
Ralph Chesterton lapsed into silence 
ing these lines to Reginald and Cecilia, aud 
likely not to breakeit, when Reginald said 
“ Will you not Fo down, father, to 
funeral, and rg Tow Tce or shall 
representative 
uncle but once, it would 


‘so, would it not, father?” 


Mr. Chesterton wagabout to reply, when the two 
staccato knoeles of the 


-rag with a 


‘hearth 
‘the sound of the toy bellows placed beneath a 


, lamblike and Mr. Chesterton himself 
to quietly rem “ there’s the forestalled mes- 
Vow yg letter announcing the fact of my 

’s death.” . 
Next moment the parlowr-maid entered the room 
om a small two letters. The 
BA Hw was edged with 

: oT ur, Boome, esteanate 

and thicker, om ordinary : 


» Was, oddly enough, first opened by 
@ monstrous long billet eoste from | Me 

ttourpencn, wite p down tet 
eer a ~~. ee > 


5 r One fund 
eque po. Seas 
them a 
ing the 
a lawyer. 
d a 
‘ wowed 


g 
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ing “* Dainfoek dee , 

the death of Mr. Benjamin Rufford, on the one 

inst.,’’ etc., and the sécond paragraph ns be 

ing My Chesterton, on “ ths favourable esti 

in which the deceased gentleman held the character 

of Mr. Ralph Chesterton,” a fact:of: whith the ssid 

Mr. Ralph was not‘quite so well assured as the 

writer seemed to be. 
It then hoped that “the favour and professional 

confidences” placed in the House of! Oldfield and 

Sowdon by the deceased for so many years,-would 

be continued by his heir, Mr: Ralph 

whose “ instructions iu all matters would be:trats- 

fully obeyed by his most obedient and: obliged: 

servants,—Oldfield and Snowden, solicitors, Suseth- 

wiok,”’ 


Finally a P.S. suggested that it would beadvis- 
able that Mr. Chesterton, who was his:heir, with 
Mr. Bashby Fraukland, of Leicestershire, should 
come down to Smethwick H and 
confer with the exeeutors of Mr. ord, who were 
the Rev. Mr. Sherlock, Viear, of Broadmoor, and 
“ your most humble and faithfal servant, Jeremiah 
Snowdon, attorney-at-law.”’ 


Ralph Chesterton read the etter and then handed | 


it to Reginald. 

“Well, the world has slippery turns,” said Mr. 
Chesterton, ‘‘ but this looks to me like a firm foot- 
hold for good fortune, I rejoice in it: heartil 
Reginald, not for myself 'so muchas the posi 
in society it will give to you and 
Cecilia; for there’s no disgui 
patent fact that the possessor of w: 
holds that wealth, has a safer title to 
deference and respect than the 
wisdom and merit: but let that a 
down to-morrow morning to Smethwick, 

Reginald and Cecilia shall accompany me. 

tle lawyerintinates, lam my wnole’s co-heir 
Bushby Frankland, we shall soon bid farew: 
this humble home in plainand bricky Gower 
where we have spent so many happy hours. 
something more suitable to our new'rank i 
money-worshipping world. We shall have 
come members of what it calls, par excell 
upper-eireles and good society; thoug 
goodness there may be more than a doubt. 
ever, I shall spend this day, till dinner-time, 
city; where I have an appointuient or two 
Capel Court. I shall there learn, too, about! 
new Kastern complication. Good bye, my 
children, until half-past four; I shall stay fill 
Change closes.” 

Cevilia handed her father his hat and paragon 
umbrella in the hall, receiving in return an 
affectionate kiss on the forehead, and in ten minutes 
Ralph Chesterton had utterly forgotten that he was 
heir, in posse, to the money, mansion and estates of 


feet: 


his uncle; the easter ‘‘complication” and the’ and 
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probability of the then Emperor of Russia, Nicholas, 
marching to Constantinople and administering what 
he * sick man's estate,’ in which case 
“Tarks’? would be down at zero, thurst from hig 

mind all personal and worldly considerations. 
mow turn for a few minutes to another 

in the rama playing before us. 
d, the other nephew of Old Ruf- 
te the-senm of that gentleman's — sister, 
Charteris Frankland; a jolly, fox-hunting 
pret oa who held a share, by inheri- 
tance, in 6 bank, and whohad married his 
partner's sister, Rachel Rufford.. 


The son, who inherited his fatherwitastes, was a 
justice of the peace and deputy-lieutenant for the 
county, chairman of quarto:-sessiomy im short, a 
squire of sstamp almost extinct.. » if 

Frankland Ball, » manor- 


img and county 
= ye 
oo hieuucle. Bor 


4 : 5 meridian 

, the lawn, wtthe mest,” in front of 
ee the unierwhip, who had been 
i fede up with the 

pug, sout: by the: an for Bushby 
y Rafford Gorse for 


apt rar 


Sa  hre 


‘broke open a le 
had. 80 ehsaged 


the counterpart 
face of-family 


: Prenkland, 
peer on mn ont Paggeag 

y. nH g- 

| ie bead in the ¢ore- 

of a gentleman of the last cen- 


‘My feiends,” said he, ‘I have tidings of death, 
My uncle, Mr. Rufford, whom you all know, died 
yesterday. There will be no hunting to-day.’’ 

The company divided into small knots of talkers, 
and a few the invitation of the squire te 
@ lunch at the Lodge. 

Of course the topic of conversation was the pro- 

sion of the squire to a lurge fortune and 
the ownership of broad acres, amd the general con- 
clusion was that. wealth and lands could not fall 
into better hands: than those of the ‘hearty and 
generous Squire Franklay d. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tux darkened dtawing-room of Smethwick Hall 
was hung with black, and silver sconces holding 
wax lights shone brightly in contrast with the sable 

The pal-cocened 


ee 


i cotfins—there were 

the inner one of lead—~stood on trestles in the 

of the apartment, and all that the taste of a 

London funeral furnisher could suggest was carried 
out to render the obsequies as impressive as mo 

could make them. The servants moved about 

noiseless steps and anxious faces, and it isdoubefal 

were not the only real mourners; not 

i for the departed as for the probable 

good and from the uncertainty 

e new owner of the Hall might not dis. 

their individual! services in favour of 

is‘own choice. Myr. Ruiford had outlived 

or even cared for him, except for their 

itand convenience. His-children had pre- 

him to the grave and left noissue, and compara. 

strangers were to succeed to his well-earned 

for the dead man was a man of strict probity 

condact in his prosperous com inercial 

had had no'reverses, nor any of those 

ons of success and embarrassment, or 

ive misfortune, which try men’s fortitude and 

test their principles. Here’ in presence of the dead 

the cousins, for almodt the first time, met; « formal 

i , years before, having been followed by 

‘ect estrangement. Each was favourably im< 

pressed with the other, and, after going through the 

ay in A cry erate +7 a 

ing the deposit of their Uncle Benjawn in the y: 

oa Raffords, of which he was the lag® 

bearer of the name, they returned to the Hall, 

where, during their absence, the shutters had been 

opened, the wax lights extinguished, a plentiful 

collation arranged, and every trace, as far ag 

practicable; removed that could tell of its recent 

oecupation as the house of mourning and of death. 

The company assembled in the drawing-room, as 

we have said, and amid a hushed silence 

attentively listened to the grave and business-like 

tones’ of Mr. Snowdon as he slowly read the last 

will and testament of thedeceased The groupton- 

sisted on the right hand of Ralph Chesterton, behind 

beside whem stood his son aad daughter, and 
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aeveral ‘of the hbours and tenantry; on the 
other’ side, of Bushby Frankland and the servants 
and steward of Sinethwick Hall, with more tenantry 
and neighbours; while on the dais, whente the 
trestles just been removed, stood Mr. Snowdon, 
attended by Ephraim Ferrett, who was’ seated ‘ati a 
small table with writing materials andthe necessary 
parchments, The document, which bote» date 
some fifteen years previous, was) of considerable 
length: It dia of several: large sums. in be- 
quests to public charities and imstitutions; pro- 
vided fot:some old servants by donatidns or small 
annuities; and finally devised the estates in Lei- 
ow ainaieeta the pe): ome in sa 
e » Wines, pictures, books, carriages, 
eto., together with the sum of two: hundred and 
seventy-five thousand pounds, in the a Cents, to 
“ Ralph Chesterton, Esq., son of my beloved Sister 
Mand,” whilea codicil bequeathed to Bushby Frank- 
land, “sonof my second sister, Rachel,’’ the Manor 
House of Smethwick Hall, with its contents and 
appurtenances, together with certain farms in 
otts; and a small sum in ready money. We 
have said that Bushby Frankland was a generous 
but hot-tempered man. The latter quality was now 
uppermost. He had long concluded that Rufford 
Gorse and the Leicestershire estates, which for' 
many years he had actually rented and farmed, 
would come into his possession. on the event which 
had just taken place, and that he was to give them 
up or hold them as the tenant of his almost stranger 
cousin took hi so completely by surprise that he 
made a hasty exelamation to the effect that he 
doubted the'getmineness of the will, and declared 
that his uncle had been practised on. This: imme- 
diately & goere. 

Ralph Chesterton demanded an instant explana- 
tion of the imputation as. to “practising” on the 
deceased; but Mr. Snowdon, though’ ¢altn and 
methodic, was most ive im insisting upon a 
withdrawal of the imputation, ‘which he declared 
affected the character of the house of Oldfield and 
Snowdon, and in this he was upheld by Ephraim. 
Frankland saw he had expressed himself unjusti- 
fiably, so, after some angry debate, he retracted his 
hasty expressions, and, having s hands. with 
his cousin Chesterton and with Snowdon, he rode.off 
to the village inn in no amiable frame of mind, 
while Chesterton, with his son and daughter, took his 
departure for town by an afternoon train, lest his 
presence should keep Frankland from the house of 
which he was now undoubted owner. 

Within one month, thanks to the diligence of Mr, 
Snowdon and Ephraim Ferrett, probate of the will 
was obtained, the stock transferred to Ralph 
Chesterton, the conveyancing completed, and the 
Chesterton family installed in Eaton Square, where 
their “at homes,” conducted by Cevilia, were 
attended with immense success, and Reginald was 
voted by all the dowagers to*be a most“ desirable” 
young mau for their daughters; though it must be 
confessed ‘he displayed great tact in declining to 
be hooked by “ drapery misses,” of matchmaking 
mammas. 

As forCecilia, whose musical talent was a gift 
that with moderate study ranked herin skill with 
professional musicians, she was declared to be a 
** prodigy,” a “wonder,” and to hear Miss Ches« 
tertch sing to her own’ harp accompaniment, tinkle 
a serenade on her gmtar, or perform a concerto of 
Thalberg or Ozerny, a symphony of Beethoven or 
Mendelssohn, was declared: to be a “ privilege,”’ 
a “luxury,” a positive delight, for which any 
mamma with a marriageable son, and the said son 
himself, might well deny himself a night at the 
opera, his club, or at Almack’s. Et ainsi va le 
monde, and the Chesterton family—paco papa, who 
was rather an alarming philosophe, an iuscrutable 
devotee to haute polars — Si, he aust surely 
soon shortly obtain some high Foreign Office ap- 
pointment or diplomatic mission, for which his 
genius and acquirements so manifestly fitted him. 

Ralph, however, was getting somewliat bored 
with the turmoil of town ‘life,.and the toil of 
spending some ten thousand poutids ' 4-year, 
when an unexpected disclosure gave a fillip to his 
jaded energies, and produced a considerable re- 
vulsion in his feelings of gratitude towards his 
defunct uncle, and also did some violence to his 
good opinion of the honesty and good faith of men 
in general and of lawyers’ clerks in particular. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THatT excellent personage, Mr. Ephraim Ferrott, 
had watched with untiring eye'the proveedings of 
Mr. Chesterton, of whose wealth he flattered him- 
self he held the master-‘key. He had’ become, too, 
from the consciousness of his fancied power, es- 
pecially indiff' rent—nay, careless andneglectful—in 
matters of business of mach iwportance to his em- 
ployers. 

He was generally to be found; until closing hour, 
at the.only billiard-rcom in Smethwick, and had so 
forestalled his salary with Mr. Snowdon by re 
veated loans, on one pretext or another, that the 


‘had: failed im two places in obtaining a loan—the 





old gentleman’ had talked to hitn pretty sharply 
for his own'good,” as’ he called it; and on the 
evéning ‘of which we write Mr.: Ephraim Ferrott 


one being his master, Mr. Snowdon, the other his 
trader uucle, Mr. Pledgett, who had declined to 
lend more than twenty-five shillings on the watch 
whieh Mr. Ephtaim usually wore in the breast- 
pocket of his waistcoat, anchored by an Abyssinian 
a chain of massive links but no quotable metallic 
value. 

In this frameof mind, with a score of seventeen 
shillings for brandy-and-water at the ‘“‘ Wheatsheaf” 
and.an indebtedness of two pounds tothe marker 
at tho billiard saleon, to say nothing of some ten 
to twenty pounds of little debts to the tradesmen 
who dealt in gloves, albums, cigars in the 
small borough town, Mr, Ferrett was in the position 
of Dick Swiveller, with this additional misery that, 
whereas that gentleman, when hoe had blocked a 
strest or way by a pair of gloves, a cravat, a pair 
of boots, or sundry glasses of ‘the rosy,” could, 
by making a détour, avoid immediate contact or 
recognition by his creditors, there was no way 
round for Mr. Ephraim, seeing that there was but 
one main street in Smethwick, and in the middle of 
that’ were situate the offices and dwelling of his em- 

loyers ; while, unlike the peopled wilderness of Lon- 
Sot, everybody knew everybody in Smethwick, and, 
as Mr. Ephraim himself spitefally phrased it, 
knew more of all other people’s businesses than 
the people knew themselves. 

It was therefore evident’ to'Mr: Ephraim that a 
orisis had arrived, and that he might as well bid 
adieu to a place for which he had a decided aversion, 
give up:an employment) far beneath his talents, 
and quit a master who was ineapable of, appre- 
Ciating sucha young. man, even at the cost of a 
trumpery advance of a five-pound note. 

‘Ephraim, you.are a doit,’ saidhe; “you've 
no enterprize. Why do you bury yourself here 
while fortanes are made by those who dare risk the 
loss ofene? Good, but you have ee to lose. 
Most. ventures require some capital. ou have 
capital, Ephraim—not money, it is, true, but 
money's worth. The ball is at your feet; five 
thousand pounds may be had for the will you hold 
of old Rufford’s, if rs only play your eards well. 
The glittering bait been thoroughly gorged by 
this time by old Chesterton and his family. [ 
must show them there is a lidok in it which I alone 
can extract.and make harmless! ‘The time is come 
for me to repair to London with my precious parch- 
ment; but how is itto be dome? I haven't a 
sixpence left: I must apply to the Oldfield ex- 
chequer, I see, for # loan. No, I have applied, 
and my credit is not negotiable there. “Well, then, 
it must be a forced loan, to be repaid when’ fortune 
shall find me infunds. Here goes! Success always 
attends audacity in war, love, and business, es- 
pecially the latter.”’ 

Mr. Ephraim crossed the entrance hall to the 
door marked “ private.””’ He knew there was no 
one there, but he cynically smiled as he rapped 
with his knuckles three times, his usual request 
for admission. x bous 

Oh, you’re ont, are you?” said he, entering! 
“Well, I'm sorry, but my business will not admit 
of delay.” 


and if you never see mé ‘again hold mo in dear 
remembrance.” 

He laughed a theatrical Ha! ha’! and left poor 
Pounce with an idew that‘he had gone beyond all 
his former eccentricities and was stark mad at last— 
an opinion which Master Pounco plainly expressed 
to the kitchen-maid, who, to a sneaking admiration 
and liking for Mr. Ephraim, added a horror of 
being in a honse with an insane person, as Master 
Pounce affirmed Mr. Ephraim Ferrett to be. 

At eleven o'clock thatnight Mr. Ferrott alighted 
at Euston Square, and, straightway directed his 
course toa dirty public-house in Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, hight the ‘Apple-tree,” much 
frequented by writers, eopying-clerics, writ-servers, 
gas out-of-place hangers-on of the lowest grade of 

2 low. 

Here he was welcomed by some congenial spirits, 
and having stood treat in gin and beer, and told 
some awful romances about his position as. & 
country practitionor, ho engaged a bed, resolved at 
the earliest possible hour to seek an interview with 
the master of the mansion in Belgravia, and make 
his market of the precarious tenur> on which that 
gentleman held his large and envied possessions. 


(76 be continued.) 





HER TRUE LOVE 


THEKLA’s pretty name, her heavy blonde hair 
and quaint calm of manner had come down to her 
from her great-grandmother. For the rest, her 
English birth and breeding had given her supple 
figure, her Varying coleur and keen nerve-sensitive- 
ness, 

She had lived all her life long—niueteen years of 
it—on a farm just out of a little amauufacturing centre, 
She had atteuded a public school a dozen miles away, 
boarding in the village and going back aid forth 
daily by railway. 

Jolm Ellsworth had knowa Thekla since she was 
little giri,aud could notremember an uugracious thing 
about her. While she was-a school-yirl he of course 
found himself held in abeyance by Latin grammars 
aud geometry. But now that all that was over, and 
she was forgetting it as fast as possible, he went 
calmly to work to secure to himself the first place 
in the young lady’s affections, 

Two years ago, the paternal Ellsworth havin 
some peculiar notions about the. present worth 
property, had given Johh on his twenty-tuird birth. 
day a deed of a small, good farin near his own, 
John had just finished his educational course. 
came Lome and asked his father’s: advice, 


“ The professions aré crowded full of mediocrity 


now, and I have to confags that your son is nota 
geuius. Now, sir, I'll do as you say. I’m noj 
afraid of hard work any where.’’ 

That wa’ after the deed of the farm had been 
given and received, 

“Do as you please. It will be no disappointment 
if you choose to be a farmer. I’ve given you a 
chance outside of it, bat you won’t plouzh a furrow 
Many the less straight because of your Greek and 
Latin. Tho farm’s yours—keep it or sell it. Ouly, 
my boy, you'll have to do hard work at something— 
and begin it soon, if you mean success.” 





Here he stepped behind the library table of the 
junior partner, and, opening a small drawer marked 
“Pp, C.,” beheld therein four or five sovereigns, 
some silver, a banknote, two post-oilice orders and 
a crossed cheque. These he saw aia glauce. 

‘“ Paperis risky,’ said Ephraim, wusingly, yy 
think |’)| mystify old Snowdon abit. It will give 
me a fair start.” k 

Taking up a piece of paper, whereop it was 
Ephraim’s wont to enter, in his employer's absence, 
any moneyshe might expend for business purposes, 
he interpolated thereon sundry lines and items, 
“stamps,” “ messenger,” “ P. cash,” and tho like, 
until the total balanced the money in the drawer, 
less the note, post-office orders and cheque. 

Then, laughing at his ingenaity and at the 
thought of the uncertainty in which this pieco of 
mystification would probably izvolve Mr. Snowdon, 
he wrote him a brief letter of + most mysterious de- 
scription. Its effect was thet he had that moment 
received a communication shat’ his (Bphraim’s) be- 
loved mother lay at the point of ‘death, that, dis- 
tracted at the thought of losing’ her dying blessing, 
Ke had seized the opportunity of setting off for 
London by that nighs’s through mail.» He could 
write no more. ‘ : 

So, wetting the paper as if with tears and 
smudging his synature almost into obliteration, 
tie worthy clert sealed it in a slovenly, ill-fitting 
envelope and yassing into the passage, after care- 
fully fastenixg the private office-door, he called 
John Poune from the kitchen, and, with strict in- 
junetions # let no one in while he was gone, gave 
him:the }tter for Mr. Snowdon, and, squeezing the 





boy’s heod till he cried out with pain, exclaimed : 
“ Fae thee well, good Pounce, fare thee well; 


That was the most that was said about it betwoem 
the two men. Presently, however, Johu set abouk 
making a home for himself, with one of his half- 
dozvn sisters to manage it, and set about his farming 
in earnest. And all the gossips of the neighbours 
hood went, about with chins el vated when he wag 
mentioned. And the younger female portion 
thought him rather a desirable object to manosuyre 
for. 

Perhaps that was one reason. why Thekla had been 
so gracious tohim, It was something tosecare with- 
out au effort attentions that the other girls: schemed 
for. But John Lilsworth did not realize her ideal, 
Under her calm exterior she dreamed romauces of 
the most vivid rose-piak, Ste had teard hints and 
echoes of a world thut lay outside her own sphere— 
a world of lights and music and gay dressing; @ 
holiday life with opera aud theawe-going nights ia is, 
and days full of uulimited pleasure-taking, Some. 
where in that world, full of princes, must be one 
special sprig of royalty who would offer Ler his crown, 
if she were once.in the way of having the offer. 

All this vague ambition did not make her idle or 
apparently discontented, Itall lay much too 
for that. She. was ‘a good, steady girl,” in the 
esteem of her neighbours—somewhat unapproachable 
and unsympathetic, but * that was her nature; and 
then she probably felt young Ellswortu’s notice.” 

As for John, in the depths of his own heart ue could 
have wished she had felt it more, He bad seen 
enough of the world to be by no means so sure of hig 
suit as his friends were for him. He had a great ree 
serve of patience. He could wait, if in his waiting 
no sudden fancy intervened to supersede the regard 
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of years. He recognized something of the girl's long- 
ings, and he had reached that stage where he found 
himself lying awake at night occasionally, and toss- 
ing about in an unpleasant frame of mind. — 

So one June night, driving over to see his lady, he 
found her with an unusual flush on her fair, calm 
face. She was unusually pretty. She had always 
had a grace in dressing that marked her among her 
mates; to-night there were a style and air about her 
that struck poor John with a keen sense of alarm. 

She rode with himn—accepting his invitation in a 
matter-of-course way that was dreadfully discourag- 
ing. 

fe came out, after a little. Mrs, Vandewater—a 
great-aunt—had sent for her photograph a month 
ago, not having seen her since she was a little 
child, Two days ago had come an invitation for 
Thekla to spend a couple of months with her—the 
great-aunt—and she was going to-morrow. 

“The city—in June!” John said, in dismay at 
tho news. 

“It isn’t just the crowded city,” Thekla answered, 
coldly. ‘“ Aunt lives in the suburbs, and drives about 
every where.” 

It wasn’t much of an invitation, if Thekla had 
known. Mrs. Vandewater was childless, and this 
sumwer bad not found herself able to undergo her 
usual season’s dissipation. She wanted amusing, 
and remembered Thekla because she needed her. 

“T'll ask her here, and if she’s presentable L’ll give 
her a fortnight at the seaside somewhere, when I feel 
better ;” and with this future before her—not know- 
ing anything, however, but that she was to enter on 
the dreamed-of city life—Thekla was eager to go, 

In the sweet June evening John said his good-bye. 

** It’s no use denying,” the young fellow said, his 
voice growing husky, ‘* that I’m sorry for this. I’ve 
hoped for a great while, Thekla, that some time you 
would come to understand how I care for you. I 
don’t know what will come to you from this. 
Perhaps you'll get a glimpse under the gliding— 
perhaps you'll find a path into a life that will just 
suit you. Youare not contented here—you never 
will be till you have had an experience beyond it ; 
perhaps not then. I am not wise to tell you sow, I 
suppose, but I love you; I do not ask you for any 
return. I will wait for what the future shall put it 
in your heart to say.” 

lt was a long speech, certainly, for a proposal, but 
Thekla listened very attentively. Every girl listens 
attentively to her first proposal. And John was 
certainly handsome and manly, and perhaps she 
should find no more knightly hero even in that “ wide 
world beyond the river.” 

Her blue eyes softened. 

“Indeed I do care for you, John; I always have. 
But you can’t blame me for wanting to go. Aunt 
needs me, you see, and no one does here—particularly. 
And I’ve never seen anything of society.” 

“I know, dear——” 

“ And I shall not forget you,” she went on, inter- 
rupting him. ‘“ I shall always think of you,” giving 
him her hand. 

“For two whole months, good-bye, then,” he said, 
a@ little sadly, kissing the hand he held. And then 
Thekla found herself alone, and went to finish her 

acking. 

After all, Thekla’s next two months were not so 
hard or dreary as one might have fancied they would 
have been. 

The great city house, with its airy rooms and 
luxurious furnishings, were not an unsatisfying 
substitute for hay-fields and summer woods to a girl 
who had known the out-of-doors in all its aspects, 
and longed heartily for a change of programme. 

And Mrs, Vandewater was not an exacting task- 
mistress. Thekla was so very pretty, Mrs. Vande- 
water saw in her the making of a social success. 

She adapted herself unconsciously to her new 
eurroundings, Her taste in dress was unerring in 
emall details, For the greater matters, that would 
ecme with opportunity of comparison. 

As to her manners, the older lady was not quite 
60 sure, though she trusted much to the girl’s con- 
stitutional phlegm. And, instead of the fortnight 
which she had mentally promised, Mrs. Vandewater 
rallied ber energies, and spent nearly a month at 
the seaside. 

It was rather select. Many people would have 
voted it rather dull—to Thekla is was elysium. It 
was her first experience of the sea, and that of itself 
was enchanting. 

And then to be always prettily dressed, to have 
her days full of graceful leisure, and to have Frank 
Thorpe wasting a great deal of his valuable time 
beside her, was something quite out of the range of 
common delights, 

Mrs, Vandewater neither hinted nor suggested. 
But she watched the girl narrowly, aud when Thekla 
came home the second week in September it was 
with an invitation to retura for a winter's stay. 





John Ellsworth called on her the night after her 
return. She sat on the doorstep, in a light print 
dress, looking across the garden with an air of 
measureless content. She gave him both hands 
when she greeted him. 

“You look well and happy,” he said, scanning 
her face. 

“Tam both,” smiling up frankly. “I have just 
come from such a delightful time.” 

And she told him, with girlish delight, all about 
her delightful time. . 

“And you are going to settle down with us now, 
for the winter ?” 

“Settle down? Oh, no, Iam going back again 
forthe winter. I shall stay here only a few days. 
Aunt is coming for me when she comes back from a 
visit she is making.” 

After that a cloud settled on John Ellsworth’s 
heart and manner. 

He went away early inthe evening, having said 
no word of what had been in his heart all these 


weeks. 

“ Poor fellow!” Thekla said, as he went down the 
moonlit road. 

Aud then Frank Thorpe’s dreamily sad gray eyes 
came up before her, and she forgot Johu Ellsworth’s 
shadowy brown ones. 

Mrs. Vandewater came and took the young lady 
away. ‘here was no opposition at home. 

«‘Thekle’s common seuse will help her out,” her 
mother said, “and she wants a good deal of discipline 
that she will not get here.’’ 

And Thekla went, and the dreamed-of city life 
really began, 

She was quite established in her new home when 
the summer people came back. 

The straight, proud blonde, whose cool blue eyes 
looked so calmly on at all the gay comings and goings 
of an especially brilliant season, became very soon a 
social success. She was voted “ patrician ”’—what- 
ever the word meant to those who used it—other 
girls patterned their sayings and doings by hers, 
young men thought it quite “ the thing ” to be seen 
as her escort, She was bouqueted and fanned and 
gloved tillshe was puzzled what todo with her 
riches, 

But all that was pot till after weeks had gone by, 
and the novelty and picturesqueness began to give 
way somewhat to an unacknowledged sense of hulf- 
weariness. 

Nobody suspected that this was her first season. 
There were half a dozen absurd romances current 
about her, some of which she knew and laughed 
about in private with Mrs. Vandewater. 

In the meanwhile there was Frank Thorpe. hang- 
ing about, evidently a most desirable matrimonial 


rize. 
. Not that Thekla had yet eatered upon cool calcu- 


lation in that respect. ‘l'o see aud be seen, to make a 
part of the glitter and colour, to listen to music that 
sent all her blood dancing and throbbing iu quicker 
beats, knowing all the while that she herselt made 
the centre to which admiring eyes turned—that was 
enough for the present. And Mrs. Vandewater, be- 
ing gifted with much diplomatic power, never hinted 
to the girl her own fixed purpose of seviug her wull 
married. 

She treated her like her own daughter. When 
Thekla demurred at receiving a quarterly allowance 
Mrs. Vandewater stopped her objections. 

“You are acting a daughter’s part, my dear; let 
me treat you as such,’’ and so Thekla took the money 
and spent it in graceful fashion. 

It was not a very elevating or satisfying life, you 
think ? 

The girl had not lived beyond the outside yet, 
you must remember, and against a background of 
woods and fields and schoolroom restraints it made 
a very pretty contrast. Her common sense would 
bring her safely through, her mother said and be- 
lieved. As longas weekly letters caine, full of de- 
scriptions of her life as if she had been talkiug about 
some gorgeous panorama, her daughter could not be 
going so very far wroug. 

The Christmas holijays came and went. Thekla 
had more gifts than she had ever before received. 

Frauk Thorpe lounged in on Christmas Day, and, 
being quite at home in Mis, Vandewater’s parlours, 
asindeed he was in half a dozen other places, stayed 
to dinner with them, He was paler and mors listiess 
than ever. . He would not telk—scarcely ate, be- 
haved ina distraught fashion ‘hat exasperated his 
hostess. 

“Frank Thorpe, you are utterly stupid ! 
is the matter ?” 

“I am not conscious of any predyminant diffi- 
culty, A general giving-way of the syeem, I should 
sa 


What 


“Nonsense! General laziness. In my iagy——” 
“Ob, my dear madam!” he interrupted, starting 
up alarmed, ‘‘ indeed, I'll reform. I think 1’, better 


already. Miss Thekla, I’m deeply interested in the 
subject occupying your thoughts at present, if you'll 
tell me what it is,’’ he said, y- 

Thekla laughed, 

“IT was wondering if you were ever in love, and 
how she treated you.’’ 

Over Thorpe’s face rushed a flood of scarlet. Hoe 
glanced up, caught Mrs. Vandewater’s sharp eyes on 
him, and flushed again. 

Mrs. Vandewater gave her first bit of advice to 
her young charge that night, 

“ Frank Thorpe isn’t a man to trifle with, my dear, 
I think he’s in love with you. You will hardly do 
better.” 

“ Do better,” she said raising her broad lids for a 
fall, steady look. “I hadn’t thought there was to 
be any calculation. No, Frank doesn’t care for me, 
aunt,” 

“That’s a bad habit, Thekla. One doesn’t call 
young men by their first names unless one is very 
intimately related. In bis way he is good-looking, 
and certainly he doesn’t lack brains. You will 
never have to blush for him. Andif he isin lovo 
with you, so much the better. There’s very little 
time between this and Lent. You may have no 
more opportunities.” 

Thekla looked as if she had a very bad taste ia 
her mouth, 

“So that’s what it all comes to,” drily. “I'll go 
back to the hills to-morrow.” 

“Qh, no, you will not. You'll consider, and take 
uite a different course. To-night you'll go to Mrs. 
rove’s, aad be as charming as possible.” 

“Tam going to bed. Do you suppose I can face 
all those men with a full sense of being on exhibition, 
for sale to the highest bidder ?” 

Mrs. Vandewater rang the bell for her maid un- 
disturbedly, 

“My dear, your feelings do you credit. All 
the same, Mrs. Grove’s Christmas bali must be 
attended.” 

And Thekla went, of course, and froze Frank 
Thorpe, who, unconscious of offeuce, languidly 
assumed his usual station near her. ‘There was 
something glacial and tremendous in her general 
style this night that provoked and amused Mrs. 
Vandewater. 

But she was beautifal too—more beautiful than 
ever—and so she forgave her. 

Among Mrs. Grove’s guests that night was a 
rather grand-looking mau, who certainly was no 
longer young. 

Mrs. Vandewater knew the main facts of his 
history before she introduced him to her charge. 

When he was presented to Thekla she “ scorned 
him with her handsome eyes,” and was barely 
cordial, Mr. Nicolson seemed to like it. 

Thekla did not go to the hills next morning. The 
young lady’s views of life had altered somewhat, as 
views are apt to alter the morning after a revel that 
has been kept up till daylight. 

As Mrs, Vandewater had said, there was not much 
time left before Lent, and all the gaiety of the gay 
city redoubled itself. Thekla’s brilliant health 
endured it all, while other girls were growing worao 
and jaded. 

Frank Thorpe had ceased being frozen. To tell 
the truth, Thekla made the advances. ‘I'here was a 
shade more of languor in his manner, and his sad 
gray eyes had an added shadow, but he sought no 
explanation, 

stored to sunshine, he accepted that too with 
no particular demonstration, but he seemed to enjoy 
it. ‘To outside lookers-on the matter seemed to lie 
between him and Mr, Nicolson, whose attentions 
were perfectly straightforward and business-like. 

One frosty, sparkling morning Thekla had been 
out for a walk. On the way she had met Frank 
Thorpe, as she was very apt todo, He accompanied 
her home, and entered the house with her. ‘There 
Thekla, feeling unusually bright herself, began 
lecturing him on his purposeless life. 

“If I were a man——” she began, emphatically. 
** Thank Heaven you are not. However, go on,” 
* You put me out. Mr. Thorpe, why don’t you do 

something ?” 

“Do something? Don’t 1? Iam your devoted 
attendant three-fourths of my waking life.” 

‘Yes, and get yourself and me talked about by 
everybody. Not that I care, certainly,” she said 
hurriedly, to cover ner blunder. “I shall choose my 
friends where I please.” 

‘This was making matters worse, of course, 

He sat up with sudden energy. 

“ Miss Thekla, if I were a woman——” 

“Thank Heaven, you are not.” 

“Exactly, However, if I were, I certainly wouldn't 
flirt with that antediluvian relic, Mr. Nicolson. 

“ Mr, Thorpe, I don’t.’’ 

“ Miss ‘hexla— I beg your pardon—you certainly 





do.” 
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She looked at Lim with on astonished red in her 
cheeks and light in her eyes, Then she laughed 
frankly and good-naturedly. 

“ You see,” leaning forward and laying his hand 
confidentially on her arm, “ I can’t bear to seea 
clear-hearted, honest girl lowering herself to the 
ways of these artificial, brainless girls who have 
been bred up all their lives to the busivess of catch- 
ing @ husband. You don’t need any such paltry 
ambition. Wait till you find a man worth falling in 
Jove with, and then marry him. Wait for ever if 
you don’t find him.” 

Thekla sat motionless with astonishment. If any 
dumb thing had found a voice, she could not have 
been more amazed. And she had felt so fully called 
to administer advice. 

While she sat, his hand still on her arm and her 
eyes to his face, the door opened, and John Ellsworth 
was ushered in. 

Thekla swept towards him, with eager hands held 


out. 

“Why, John! Why John!” was all she could say, 

And Frank Thorpe, being disturbed by this new 
comer, who was called John and received with an 
outbreak of enthusiasm, gathered himself up and 
lounged away. 

J ohn Elleworth wasin the city for a fortnight. 
Mrs, Vandewater treated him with great politeness, 
and was always in the way in the most natural 
manner in the world when he came, Thekla always 
accepted his invitations, and three-fourths of the time, 
when the time came for their fulfilment, there was 
some perfectly just and unavoidable obstacle in the 
way. Meantime Mr. Nicolson’s attentions grew more 
pointed, and Frank Thorpe kept out of the way. 

Then Lent came, and there wasa sudden cessation 
of gaiety. John was called away by his father’s ill- 
ness, and Thekla felt the inevitable reaction, And 
she did not know she would live through it, and be 
ready and eager for another season when the time 
came. 

It was alike everywhere. In the narrow circle out 
of which she had come there were jealousies and heart- 
burnings, and petty scheming—no better and no 
worse than she had come to know in the past weeks, 
though possibly less disguised by smooth, conven- 
tional polish of manner. Wait till she met aman she 
loved! She might wait till she was gray and blind. 
There had never appeared one to whom she would 
give a second thought, unless it were—well, perhaps, 
John Ellsworth, if the life that would follow with him 
were not too narrow to breathe in ; or Frank Thorpe, 
if he were not too lazy to speak. And then, by con- 
trast, there came a vision of Mr, Nicolson. 

If she had showed the first symptom of her moods 
to Mr. Nicolson he would have desisted from his 
attentions at once. Here were youth and beauty in 
a statuesque state of perfection. That was what he 
wanted—the statuesqueness; and everybody con- 
sidered it a settled affair. 

Ithiok Thekla began to so consider it herself. 
She had just one letter from Jotn Ellsworth after 
his return, and he had said,“ I love you, Thekla, 
and—I wonder when you will tell me that you are 
to be married!” 

She did not answer the letter; but she was cross 
even with Mrs. Vandewater for two days after it. 

Then she was seized with a fit of home-sickness, 
and but that her friend was taken suddenly and 
really ill nothing would have kept her in town. 
But she had not the heart to leave the woman who 
had been so kind to her now that she could in some 
Measure repay that kindness. All through Mrs, 
Vandewater’s illness she was a very fait hful nurse. 

Appurently Mr. Nicolson found her more charming 
than ever, now that the calm blonde beauty grew a 
little worn and weary-looking. He came more 
frequentiy than ever; in his way was very kind and 
considerate, 

Frank Thorpe was in and out, not so frequently 
as before that morning when John Ellsworth had 
come, but often enough to keep himself in her 
thoughts. 

One night, a lovely, spring-like sundown in 
February, Thekla was passing wearily through the 
hall, when the door swung open, as if a great burst 
of wind had swept it in, and Frank Thorpe entered. 

For once the languor and weariness had deserted 
i his tread was firm, bis head thrown proudly 
ck, 

He brought the spring freshness with him—its 
odours in the handful of violets he held out to her. 

“Get your bonnet,” he said, 

“For what ?” 

“My horse won’t stand. 
after we have started.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Oh, yes, you can, Here, won't this do?” taking 
her hat from the rack where it bung, and in two 
minutes she was seated beside him, flying through 


Quick, I'll explain 


There was vory little explanation to be made. It 
was one of his freaks. 

“You were looking tired. We may not have 
anotber such night in a month.” 

Tn the half-hour they did not speak half a dozen 
sentences, and yet when he sat her down at her own 
door, and held her band for a minute as he said 
farewell, Thekla felt that they were nearer each 
other than ever before. 

She found his violets, when she went in, lying 
on the hall table, and took them carefully away to be 
freshened and kept alive on her toilet-table. 

Mrs. Vandewater had a bad night that night. 
Thekla ministered to her carefully and kindly. In 
the bush of those awfnol hours before daybreak the 
invalid called to her young nurse. 

“You're a good child, dear. You have been as 
good to me as if you had been my own flesh and 
blood. I've come to love you as I never thought to 
love anything human again. If I die—and I may to- 
night, or any night—you will find I have done for 
you ali I could. Dear child, remember that—all I 
could. We will not talk about it.” 

Mrs. Vandewater did not die, but rememberiag 
what she had said, when the outside impression 
drifted to Thekla’s ears the rumour that she was to 
be heir of her friend’s possessions, it is not strange 
that she half-credited it herself. 

. The pussibility opened a strauge future before 
er. 

Mrs. Vandewater lived in a style of ease and com- 
fort quite royal in Thekla’s eyes. 

The lady was reticent as to the source of her in- 
come and Thekla never asked questions, But it all 
helped to unsettle ber still more. 

The day after Mrs. Vandewater took her first 
drive, Miss Thekla was summoned to the drawing- 
room to meet Mr. Nicolson. 

In the occupation of the past weeks she had had 
very little opportunity to think about him or his pur- 
poses. No girl ever went to meet the final question 
with less determination as to her answer. 

She knew his errand the moment she entered the 
room, Not that he was coufused, or hesitating, or 
in auy way disconcerted, 

They said the usual things about the weather 
and the amusements of the day, and then a pause 


eame, 

‘Thekla waited for her companion to break it, per- 
fectly sure of what would come next. 

** My dear young lady,” he said, deferentially, “1 
re” ae permission to ask you @ personal ques- 
tion.’ 

Shoe bowed unhesitatingly. 

“You bave it. Iam perfectly sure that any 
question Mr. Nicolson may ask will not need per- 
mission given beforehand.”’ 

“Thank you. I wish to ask in regard to a report 
which I have heard several times. I have been 
told that you area German —that yon are the wife 
of a German noble— a relative of Madame Vande- 
water. May I ask if this is trae ?’’ 

Thekla laughed. The man’s solemnity struck her 
sense of the ludicrous, Shoe and Frank Thorpe had 
laughed together over quite as absurd versions of 
her private history. 

Mr. Nicolson looked somewhat surprised. His 
mind was so charged with the weighty matter 
that was coming that he could not comprehend her 
mood. 

“I beg your pardon,” Thekla said, seeing the 
expression of his face. “ But it is go ridicuolusly far 
fromthe truth, My name is my own name, Mr. 
Nicolson, and I am the uamarried daughter of a 
Berkshire farmer.” 

ea Thank you,” he said, bowing with a stately 
politeness that checked all disposition to mirth in 
the young lady. “Then there is no reason why I 
should uot ask you the question which brought me 
here.” 
And then, in a speech which was more like « sot 
oration than anything else Thekla had ever heard, 
he offered her his hand, his name, and the queendom 
of his possessions, 

She was very sober before the speech was finished. 

She said no very sweetly and gracefully, but also 
very decidedly, and Mr. Nicolson went away very 
red in the face and a good deal crestfallen. 
sry te: mg ee Mrs. Vande water, 

unt, I’ve done it, And I’ vised,” 
** At what ?” — 
“T’ve refused Mr. Nicolson.” 
“My dear, I always thought you would.” 

‘Did you? Youastute woman. I always fancied 
that if he asked me to be Mrs, Nicolson, I should say 
yes.” 

“ Perhaps you will be sorry by-and-bye that you 
haven't.” | 

“ Perhaps. I shall never be surprised at anything 
again. Dear me, I wonderif there’s anv thing inthe 
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Witb which irrelevant exclamation the young lady 
dissolved in tears. Mrs. Vandewater watched her 
sharply. 

“If you are grieving about what you've done, my 
dear, we might send a note after him, saying that 
you've repented, 

“Bat I haven’t. I’m crying over the contrari- 
ness of things. Don’t let us thiuk any more about 
it ” 


“ T shall not, certainly. But, dear, you know that 
this man offered you as good @ matrimonial chance 
as you will ever have probably. From a wordly 
point of view you have madea mistake.” 

“Donv’t rack my feeling. Don’t you think they 
are sufficiently lacerated ?” 

A servant announced Frank Thrope. 

“ Aunt shall I——” She paused. Even in her reck. 
less, over-excited mood she could not complete the 
sentence she had began. 

“Shall you bekinder to him than you have been 
to Mr. Nicolson? Don't ask me. I shall quote 
poetry, doubtless, if you do. ‘ They are treacherous 
guides, the feelings,’ but you'll be miserable if you 
don’t follow them, and discoutented if you do, likely 
enough, as the world goes.” 

So Thekla went down to see her visitor, who was 
at the full tide of his languid, tired indifference. 

Ordinarily her calm was a match for his mood, but 
to-day her recent tears and the little storm that 
had brought them left their traces in her manner, 
Thorpe looked at her with some surprise, but said 
nothing. Words were too much of an exertion to be 
spent wastefully. 

“How very entertaining you are to-day. Your 
conversational powers are something to be won- 
dered at,” Thekla said, at last, in a little burst of 
half-petulant impatience. 

“Eatertaining ?” he said, opening his eyes with 
mild wonder. “I supposed that was your share 
of the interview. However, if you like, 1’ll begin. 
You are not looking as well as usual this morao- 
ing.’ 

“Thank you. What a very promising begin- 
ning !’’ 

“But you have infinitely the advantage of Mr. 
Nicolson, whom I met down the street just now. 
His composure seomed much shaken. He seemed 
labouriog under the impression that there had been 
an earthquake,” 

Thekla laughed, and ended with a half-sob. 

“And so there had been. There, talk about 
something else. You needa’t be entertaining any 
more.” 

“*IT wonder,” he went on, leaning toward her, a 
slow fire gathering in his dreamy eyes, “if I should 
find an earthquake waiting for me if I followed Mr. 
Nicolson’s steps ?”* 

“Mr, Nicolson’s steps carried him down the 
street, you said. How can I[ tell what you might 
find there ?” 

“Miss Rawdon,” the servant announced, and 
this put au end to it all. 

Upstairs Mre. Vandewater was communing witb 
herself. 

“The little idiot. She will throw away every 
chance for the sake of a girl’s whim, and nothing 
I can say will stop her, If Frank Thorpe should 
ask her to-day she will refuse him simply out of 
pique with herself.” 

But he did not ask her, as we have seen, and whep 
she came upstairs again Mrs, Vandewater said to 
her, quietly and dispassionately : 

“Thekla, I don’t choose to ask you questions nor 
to give advice. But itis easy to co in an hou’ what 
a lifetime is none too Jong to spend in repeutance for. 
Ask yourself if Frank Thorpe were to be taken out 
of your life, irremediably, if any one you know 
could take his place.” 

Thekla made no answer. When she looked up 
her Mentor had taken up her reading. 

The young lady went out, shut herself up, and 
came to a conclusion. She reasoned herself into a 
conviction that she was in love with Frank Thorpe, 
orif not actually in that condition, that she might 
easily find herself so. ; 
And because passive patience was not possible 
then she gathered up all John Ellsworth’s gifts and 
letters and small reminders, and put them out ot her 
sight, as if he had anything to do with it. 

The crisis was not far off. Coming in from an 
errand that night she found the dimly-lighted house 
empty, and went on from room to room till in the 
library—a dingy, book-filled room where no one ever 
went—she opened the door on Frank Thorpe. 

“Since you were at home I came to find for my- 
self a volume Mrs. Vandewater had promised,” he 
explained. 

But he closed the door as he gave her a chair, as if 
a téte-a-téte was a part of his plan. 

She looked up at his pale face and shining eyes, 








jhe soft twilight. 





world left worth caring for!” 


and felt her heart sink. And yet this was the 
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a 
conclusion to which she had reasoned herselfa few 
urs &gZo. 

—.., came five minutes of talk, in which her 

part was monosyllabic, and Frenk Thorpe had pro- 
od and been accepted, and she was crying qnietly 

with her head on the library table, and he was walk- 
the room in an agitato movement, 

“ We might as, well begin with a clean record,” he 
gaid, with a good deal of hard earnestness in hig 
voice, . You are not my /first love, Thekla. Not 
quite two years ago she jilted me. I was in an 
awfully bad condition, there’s no denying it, and for 
afew weeks I thought it would be the death of me. 
I never knew what the trouble was, One morning, 
after I had come back from @ six weeks’ business 
trip, my letters and trinkets came. back to. me, 
There was not a word of explanation, and I did: not 
choose to ask any, That’s the whole of it.’’ 

Thekla was sitting quite erectnow, with her in- 
tent eyes on his troubled face, 

* And the young lady’s name ?”’ she inquired. 

“Woman fashion, you cannot omit a shred from 
your pound of flesh. Ruby Prescott.” 

“Ruby Prescott? Why, that isthe young lady I 
met this afternoon. Just home from abroad, in 
mourning. Her father and mother both died some- 
where in France in the spring, and she came home 
With the Mitchells.” 

“ Thekla,” he explained, staring at her with eager 
eyes. “I can’t believe it,’ he continued, dropping 
intoa chair. “ My poor dacling J 

A flash of colour shot up into Thekla’s face, 
She went and stood by him, with her hand on his 
shoulder. 

‘lt seems to me, Frank,” she said, in her most 
commonplace, practical voice, “ that the littlearrange- 
ment we entered into ten minutes ago might as well 
be quietly annudled. Your ‘poor darling’ is at pre- 
sent with the Mitchells. It isn’t too late for a call, 
Hadn’t you better go up there at opee and re-arrange 
your programme ?”’ 

“T don’t know. Thekla, you will think mes 
scoundrel. I believe I love her yet,” 

“Of course you do—who doubts it? There, 
don’t say a woman can’t be generous. Think of 
my agonies in releasing youand go as,s00n as pos, 
sible,’”’ 

“You are generous, dear,” 

“That depends on our relative estimate of the 
sacrifice. Good night,’’ 

After that nothing could keep her in town. 

Mrs. Vandewater did not need her absolutely, be- 
ing almost recovered, and there was no reason why 
she should not go., She made feverish haste to get 
away. 

Three days after her arrival there, driving her old- 
fashioned pony chaise through the green country road, 
she came upon John Ellsworth walking.. He ac- 
cepted her invitation to ride, aud they talked neigh- 
bourhood news perseveringly. 

“It is so good to be at home again, 
thoroughly and entirely homesick,” 

“T use the old friend’s right to ‘be inquisitive, 
When are you to be married ?”’ 

“Never,” with a burst of vekemence, “unless 
you Ob, John !” she cried, with a hysterical sob. 
* * * . * 

A home a telegram awaited her. Mrs. Vandewater 
was dead. 

She hurried back to the lately brilliant house. She 
went through the horrible ceremonial of the funeral 
like one in a bad dream, 

Everybody supposed she was the heiress, 

And when all was over, and they went back to the 
empty house, it came out that, besides her persoual 
belongings, Mrs. Vandewater had nothing to give. 
Everything had been sunk inan anonity, So, beyond 
the half-worn dresses and personal adornings, 
Thekia was not an heiressat all. 

And this was what the neighbours said abont it ; 

** After she found she could not get either of those 
rich fellows, and that eld lady disappointed her 
about her money, she came back here and took John 
Elisworth, And he put up with it; but then there’s 
no fool like a man when he’s in Jove with a girl like 


that.” 
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Mr. THomas Giiks recently delivered a lecture 
before the Society for the Eneouragement of Fine 
Arts, on ‘Modern Wood Engraving; Sir John 
Gilbert, the illustrator.’’ Sir Jahn. Gilbert's first 
drawing on wood was exhibited, 

On Tuesday a hamper, containing 14 carriers, 
came tothe Romsey Station, directed to the master 
of the station, with a written request on the label 
that “he would, on receipt of the hamper, release 
tiie birds clear of the telegraph wires, and return 
the empty hamper to the ‘Lord Nelson Hotel,’ 
brighton.’ Mr. Harvey released the ( Js at 
l..iv; they all soared into the air, and after aking 


) yards, 





several circnits at a high altitude, abont 12.30 
they flew southwards. A telegram from Brighton 
states t the first. bird arrived at the ‘ Lord 
Nelson,” Brighton, at 1,40, and all the.other birds 
soon afterwards, The distance by railig 70 miles, 
so that in a little more than an hour they flew 
certainly over 50 miles. 
—_—_— 


LOVE’S PERILS. 
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CHAPTEB XXIIL. 

Osx the next day the republican army entered the 
¢ity, but they did not enter it like victors whose 
weapons are sheathed in the moment of triumph. 

On the contrary, the resistance they had experi- 
enced, the losses they had endured, bat above ‘all, 
the temper of the time, combined to:obliterate what- 
ever in them was humaa aad chivalric, and changed 
them into demons. , 

Such was their blind ferocity that they could not 
distinguished friend from. foe, and two hundred 
Jacobins who came forth to welcome them as brothers 
were slain to a. man, 

For twenty-fonr hours they raged through Toulon, 
slang htering all they met. 

Vainly did Du ier, who was no sanguinary 
butcher and no serviletool of the Convention, seek to 
mitigate the fury of his troops. 

But when at last he had obtained control over 
them the central authority of Paris established in 
Toulon the Reign of Terror, with its guillotine, ite 
fusillades, ite drownings and its rapine, as it had 
done at Lyons and other recusant and rebellions 
cities. But it is not for our purpose or our province 
to write the history of these dark and repulsive 
days. 

One day, towards evening, not longafter the captare 
of the’ city, the youthful hero whose genius had 
achieved that conquest, was standing on an eminence 
which commanded. view of Toulou and the harbour, 
With his hands crossed behind him, his chia dropped 
upon his breast, absarbed iv a contemplative reverie, 
he stood, motionless as @ statue. He was so occu- 
pied by his own thoughts that it was not until a 
hand had been gently laid upon bis arm, that he 
was aware that bis solitude had been intruded on. 
He turned hastily and saw a man respectably elad 
in a civil garb, but wearing the tricoloured cockade. 

“Well, citizen,” said Bonaparte, briskly, ‘who 
are you and what do you want?” 

“Tonlon and liberty,” said the stranger, ina lew 
tone. 

“Ha!” cried Bonaparte, “I recognize that voice, 
and now I look again—yes—itis the spy. My brave 
fellow, give me your hand.” 

“Do you repent sparing my life?’’ said the apy. 

“Repent it? But for you yonder tricoloured 
flag would not now be waving over the ramparts. of 
Toulon. You were as true to your word as the 
sabre to the scabbard, My signal rocket hed hardly 
exploded before the earthquake of the magazine, 
replied. Were you hurt ?’’ 

“Jarred and burned a little, in spite of precaution,” 
answered the spy, “ but that’s nothing.” 

* And you are not sorry that you abandoned the 
royalists and the English?” said Bonaparte, 

“No ;for I have faith in your destiny, and that 
through such men as you France will be redeemed.” 

“*T too have faith in the future,” said Bonaparte, 
“and yet at times 1 am desponding, Thiuk of the 
guillotine in Toulon—of hundreds dying whea I 
am impotent to save.” 

“Your day of power will come, general.” 

“ And it shall be a day of mercy,’ replied Bona- 
parte. “But where have you kept yourself since 
the fall of the city ?”’ 

“T have been ever near you, though you knew 
it not,” replied the spy, “ready to make myself 
known should any occasion offer of doing yous 
service,” 

Bonaparte thanked him, and then, turning to the 
harbour, surveyed it through a small telescope 
which he took from his pocket and adjusted, 

All at once he turned to the spy, 

* Are you acquainted with shipping ?”’ 

**Somewhat,”’ replied. the apy, 

“ Then take my glass and tell me what you, make 
out those vessels to be moving up the harbour close 
together.” 

“ One of them ie a French corvette,” said the spy 
looking through t!ve,glase. “She has the national 
colours at the peak and bow. ‘The craft alongside is 
a Spanish felucca with her lateen sails brsiled, to: the 
The-corvette istowing her, Stay! Lreceg- 
nize the felueca:; Yes—I am not mistaken. Too 
late to join the English convoy—she slipped out of 
the bay after the British fleet had sailed, narrowly 
escaping being sunk by your guns, general.”’ 

“The felucea'is not armed, is she ?”’ asked Bona- 
parte. 





“ Neo, she,ia too amall a craft—npnless she might 
earry a small gunjin the bow, &p- 
pearance of her having been armed. .The corvette 
ant the feluece exe making direct for the Quay. St. 

uata che,’ 

“ § don’t know why,” esid Bonaparte, ‘ bit I feel 
strange interest.in that Spanisheraft. Let ug walk 
down to.the quay and see.whether you sre right in 
regard ‘to her identity.” 

Thegeneral and the spy descended the hill to- 
gether, the-path they took enabling them to keep the 
corvette and the Quay St. Eustache insightthe whole 
time, 

They saw the sails. of the man-pf-war furled with 
marvellous celerity-—they saw her round inte the 
dock and make fast to the An immense 
crowd of people gathered to .reeeive her with tumul- 
tuous cries. 

They saw the glittering bayonets of a body of 
marines going on shore, who were with 
savage cries as they landed. 

“ Ab,” said the spy, ‘I knowthe mesning of this 
now. Too well I know the,roar of thetigerthirsting 
for blood. There were prisgners.on board the 
eorvette—and the base mob scent food for the guillo- 


tine.” 
“ Bat let 
save \¥ 


“ The wretches!” exclaimed 
Jet us hasten op. Per! I can 

“ What—alone!” said the epy. “I can’t allow you 
to rush into such danger.”* 

“It would be useless,’ said Bovaparte, with a 
sigh. “ Yet, stay-—here are friends at hand,’’ 

As he spoke some fifteen or twenty men, wearing 
the French militery uniform, with their sabres at 
their sides, approached them from the opposite direc- 
tion. 

“ Halt there, my friends!’ said Napoleon, 

“ It’s the little general,” seid a soldier, 

* Wiere.are you going? Are you under orders?” 

“ Faith! no!” said the spokesman, ‘“ We aro 
off duty and just promenading to amuse. gur- 
selves,” 

“Very well—then I want you,” 

“Very good, general,” 

“Will you follow my lead ?” 


“Parbleu! yes!” said the spokesman, “ through 


the fire—any where. There's always fun where you 
are.” 


“Follow me, then, my lads,” ssid Bonaparte. 

With the spy at. his side Hopman led his gunners 
to the quay, and then, consolidating his little bend, 
who bad drawn their swords, he ordered the mob to 
give way, and soon forced @ passage into, the centre 
of the multitude, where stood a striking group, 

Surrounded by the marines, who were pressed 
upon by the multitude, stood an old man of dignified 
appearance, an aged priest, another old man, anda 
young woman of great beauty. The commandmant 
of the corvette was standiug beside these prisoners, 
with his drawn sword, and a municipal officer, 
wearing his tricoloyred scarf, was also .on the 
ground. 

The spy had no sooner cast his eyes on the group 
then he whispered to Bonaparte : 

“Por the love of Heaven! save them at all 
hazards,”’ 

“To the guillotine with the aristocrats!’ roareda 
hundred voices in the mob, as they pressed forward 
on the marines. 

“ Patience, citizens!” said the municipal officer. 
“The Revolutionary Committee are not insesgion to 
night. They will not meet till to-morrow mors- 


ing. 

en the guillotine with them without a trial!” 
shouted a butcher, in the front rank. of the mob. 
“ There’s light enough left for the job, and.J know 
how to work the machine myself.” 

“Notrial! The guillotine!” roared the mob. 

At this moment Bonaparte, followed. by his 
gunners, advanced into the ring. 

He was recognised by the mob, and a loud cheer 
went up. 
“Citizens,” said he, “ you talk of executing these 
aristocrats without trying. them, But that will 
never do; who knows but when we come to examine 
them we shall find out all the particulars of some 
plot against the repablic? It would he wisest to 
wait till morning, and then let the committee question 
them.” 

‘ There’s ‘& good deal in that,” said the butcher. 
4 The little general has the longest .head of any of 
us. 


“ General,” said the municipal officer, addressing 
Napoleon, in a low tone, “ you havesaved me from 
a dilemma. I don’t want to age these. persous 
perish, without, at least, the form of a trial; and the 
decision of their fate belongs to the. committee. 
Will you take charge of them until,the morniug?” 

“1 will, citizen,” replied Bouaparte, eagerly. 

“What means have you to, protect them?” asked 
the officer. ; 
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_ "Those: gunners of mine,” seid Bovapazte, 


. hardships and peril, in getting into Toulon,” 


under. feigned mame. Armand de Preville could 
only be food for the guillotine, while} Berlac is 
permitted to face the guns of the sies' of his 
country: So, you see, general, I.concealed the trath 
from no.sipisser moti¢e,” 

“ Your band, sergeant,” said’ “Fem. are 
& brave. fellow, But you should have. me 
better, and cenfided in me, For the, present, however, 
Preserve, the name you .haye adepted, Whois this 
young giml ?* 
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“Very well, then,” ssid the officer, “1 give 
them into your.charge. You ean place them in the 
senond storey of that warehouse opposite; there js 
the key.” i 

Bogemtyte took the key and handed it to’the 

“Fear nothing,” he whiapered, to ‘the: 
prisoners, “ you are in charge of s friend.” 

He then'formed his Jittle command round the 
prisoners, and placed himself,at.their head, 

“ Give way there, citizens,” said:he, “ Falbbaek, 


A pathway was opened for him, sad he moped 
across the quay, tothe warehouse. The. 
the door, and, while Bonaparte faced. hia men . 
and kept back the erewd, Jed 
prlerka into the building and-up,ateiva,| , 

ned his commands t) his gunners, and 
one of them for Sergeant Barlac, ‘ 
the building, and ascending one Gight of staize, found 
himeelf in the largeroom whither the spy had eonr 
ducted the prisonens. 

Removing his hat, he saluted them, and bade.tham 
to be of good cheer. 

“Sir,” said the eldest of the prisoners, advanci 
“there is semething in your,air apd. manner 
convinces me I may addregs.you frankly, but-——” 
he paused-and pointed to the spy. ' 

“You can speak freely, sir, hefgre. my eempanion,” 
answered Bonaparte, “ yet if-you have any hesir 
tation, he will retire for.a moment.” He rye 
to the spy, andthe latter.retived to the farther 
of the hall, 








“ Sir,” aaid the prisoner, *I know notwhom J = 


have the honour of addressing, 

“ My name is Napoleon. Bonaparte!” 

“ Indeed! so young, and yet the yictorof Toulon, 
Well, sir, ycur re jon yet. further emboldens me, 
So gallant a soldier cannot be.a foeto.the unfortunate, 
I, sir, am the. Count.de Claremont. This old rte 
sir, Gervase Richmond, not long sinee, ip Paris, sav 
me from the guillotine, and together with this young 
woman, fled with me, aided by a noble-hearted re- 
publican, Paul Rochefort. He protécted us.cntside of 
the city, and we succeeded efter 


“And who is this companion of yours ?’’ asked 
Bonaparte, pointing to an. aged man, who stood be- 


side the count. sia 4 the . ms 
“An unha ) "Ma sai 4 
PPY P' ' peor 


to. “ Dorval.is my name, 
man took under his protection. ei i 

** When all hope of holding out was 
said the count, “Ichartered Seton Gul Nundah 
means at my disposal, and, running ‘the ganntlet 
your guns, put out to sea. But wesvere overhauled 
by one of -your cruisers: “My captain and 
crew abandoned the felneea and effin a boat. 
But a shot frem the corvette sank their frail skiff, 
and every soul perished, We escaped: their fate, to 
perish by one ‘yet more terrible.” 

“Not if my power equals my will ‘exclaimed 
Bonaparte. “I pray you, sir, mot to eonfonnd me 
with those men of blood, whe for the hour tyrannize 


” 


over-ourunbappy land, I will save you, or £ perish : 


in the attempt!” 

‘*May Kieaven reward:you for your generous re- 
solve!” said the old priest. 

At this moment Sergeant Berlac, who had ‘been 
sent for by Napoleon, presented ‘himself. The: mo- 
ment he appeared, the young»girl, whe of course, was 
no other than Julie, rushed towards him,andattered 
the'single* word, Armand!” 

“ Armand !” cried Napoleon, nie Panes er 
sergeant. ‘‘ Have the young: woman's eyes 
her, or have you deceived me, sir? Have 9 cave,sir, 
Iam not a man to be trifled with. Youtold me'that 
you were named Philip Berlac, Now, whoend what 
are you ?” 

“ Befere the monarchy fell,’ replied the sergean: 
“T was. keown in the wesidaniboVeevniee tenant 
de Preville. Denounced bythe TLevroriste, a 
true lover of my country, | could.only serve France 


Ho. gleneed at Zale, but Fp coe va di with her 
eyes fixed. upon the grous deeply. 
Armapd—for by this name-he ig best knaw to oar 
readers—-replied, 

“ Alas, sir!” said he, “she is ene whom I once 
hoped to make my own. Though ~» crnel. fate 


{be sealed. You must resume your wanderings at 
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A oruel fate!" said Napoleon, smiling, “ what 
would P ow say if I were magician enough to re- 
verse ~4 decrees of destiny? What say you, 


“ Alas!” said Armand, “ are powerless to 
te eats aaaeeint 
”@ 
her husband ?” 
“ Married!” said the spy, advanging to the 


startled group, 
Julie uttered-s ory of distress, and shrank trom | 


the 

“ How is madame?” said You, 
do not appear delighted to join band. And’ 
yet he is a brave man “- Who cen 





* spy 
old acquaintance, “ my life and hongmr: 
It seems as if Providence had 


together, as if, in a word, the » the 
dearest recompense that valoup@an receive, was 
to reward the victor. Your/Rands have heen joi 


before the altar, will you nof gow ratify the pledge 
you have bestowed? Will gam not be in verity this 
man’s wife?” 

He fixed his bright eyes om the lady, as he spoke, 
Julie, deadly pale, essayed teamswer, but only her 
lips moved. Gerard spoke out. 

“Enough of this,” said he. **{orture her not, 
She loves me not, and views*me with aversion: 
Gerard Lorraine weds no reluctantmaiden. I played 
the part of a bridegroom for hire, Jam ashamed to 
confess, but I was poor and desperate then: I have 
no thought of presuming on my position. There are 
other maidens in France, perhaps, whose smiles I 
may freely win. At any rate, I shall never trouble 
her existence.” 

“Spoken like an honest man!’’ said Napoleon. 
“And now, maiden, you are free, free as air ito 


eheose. , Your was.afrand ; ecclesiastical 
and civil authority will alike pronounce it se. You 
are indeed free, but you must not remain so. A 


maiden’s liberty is a perilous possession in these 
troubled times, and you need a younger protector 
‘than ‘these, your companions. Is there no one in 
‘whom you can confide your happiness ?” 

Julie cast hereyes to the ground and blushed to 


the temples. 

“ T-9v6,”’ said Napoleon, “that I must provide you 
with a oavalicr.” 

He’ took Armand’s hand, and led him towards the 
bi 


ashing J 

In the g she now raised to her former lover 
there were blended modesty, joy, and resolution. She 
did not, however, accept his proffered hand. 

% Armand,” she said, in a low tone, audible only 
‘to him, “until the law and the church pronounce 
we free ‘I must still remain @ stranger to you. 
Besides, our paths, for a space, lie widely apart ; 
my duty ‘leads me to share the fortunes of ‘these 
“noble companions, yours to serve the flag you have 
enlisted under.” 

“Bat, at least,” said Armand, grasping ‘her hand, 
“yon will: permit me to hope.” 

‘Yes, let'us hope for better days,” replied Julie, 
the affectionate pressure. 

“And now, my friends,” said Napoleon, “let us 
thint of your safety. You must: fly to-night, for if 
}to-merrow’s dawn found you here your doom would 


midnight.” 

“At midnight!’’ aid Armand. 

* Yes, at that hour an artillery waggon will leave 
the sity, under the escort of some of my trustiest 
fellows, The. mers shall be concealed therein. 
At the t of the promontory, @ staunch boat will 
be to receiye them, after that, Heaven must 
be your protector,.my friends, for I can do no 
more. 


“Generous man!” said the count,. “If you are 
ape 4 this devotion, I, for one, will not accept 
at a price.”’ 


the of the tion to 
—_—— man, clingtag for protection 4p | 


bowed oVer them, and over cur country too. 


‘* tomy shame | victory, 
you, To break off | Dati 
the young girl's attechment to Armand de Preville, | a84 but beyond 
Pe j cel atin al wordg will prove prophetic,” 


bloodthirsty hounds that seek yonr lives cannot 
dispense with my services. They might as well 
spike a]l their artillery. They must forgive, at 
least, a single indulgence of my pity for the un 
fortunate,” 
* * * * s 

It-was half an hour after midnight when a smali 
asil~boat put off froma point of land near the city 
of Toulon, The Connt He Olaremont had the helm. 


Phe old priest and Gervage tended the sails, In the 


etern sheots sat J ulie, waving an adieu to the shore, 

“ All my hopes,” said Armand, as he watched its 
“ go with those lessening sails.” 

“Pear ” said the apy. “ Providence will 

Peace, 

of arms, will again shine on 

and then we, who have contributed 

feap the reward of our toils. 

civil broil, lie immediately before 

30, Lbehold a vision of hope and 


a, ae thespy. “ And I think I can 
name ‘man, g@jho, under Heaven, will be the 


i of théeuspicions change.” 
A “whem 2 ingmired Armand, eagerly. 


“ Nepoleon Bonaparte!” was the reply. 
(To be continued) 
——————E=zc 
Gea, Bune w Hick Laritvpes, — In 
ing seals with a rifle care must be taken 


, | Shooting 
ft hit thew in te head, as otherwise they will 
ence pe 


nthe ie@if only wounded in the body. 


The Esqaimaux ice numerous devices to 


| @thenot the seals 5: as scraping the ice, so as to 
; ah gy similar noiseto that made by the seal 
th 


ing one end of a pole in 
utting their mouths close to the 
other end,and img moises in imitation of those 
made a they are in good condition 
and shot imetamtameeusly, they will float; but 
this depends upon their feeding-ground. 
On one occasion, ‘when some specially fine seals 
had been shot by Sir Leopold McClintock’s party, 
they dredged the bottom, and found shell-fish and 
star-fish, and on another occasion the insides of 
some splendid seals were found full of shrimps. 
Although the flesh of the female seal is good to 
eat all the year round, during March that of the 
male is not good, having a disagreeable flavour 
like garlic, which impregnates the whole body to 
such an extent that even the Esquimaux, who do 
not generally appear to be very choice in their food, 
cannot quite manage to stomach it. 

Goupin’s Patent Lirg-savinc Coat.—Hitherto 
the difficulty of producing a life or floating buoy 
which could be warn without diseomfort or incon- 
venience has been so great that-none have succeeded 
in doing so until very lately. Gondie’s patent life- 
saving coat appears, however, to fulfil all the re- 
quirements necessary, and is at the same time a 
useful and comfortable article of dress. It consists, 
apparently, of an ordinary waterproof coat, with a 
band round the waist, Jike.an Ulster coat, Round 
the chest, back, and shoulders is an air-tight 
chamber, which fits a few inches under the arms, 
but which is not in any way apparent until inflated. 
This inflation is performed, tuxsongh an air itube 
with an ordinary serew-valve, by the wearer, and 
does not take more than a few seconds tode, The 
coat.can easily be puton, andthe chambers inflated 
in, less. than @ minute, a fact.of the vary greatest 
importance, So greatis the buoyaney i b 
its means that the wearer is floated in an upright 
position, with the head and shoulders quite, above 
and clear of the water. Perhaps the most important 
advantage this dress possesses over any other yet 
invented is that unless when act required asa 
life-saving apparatus, it presents all the appearance 
of, and is in reality, simply an ordinary waterproof 
coat. It value is thus very much increased, because 
in rough, stormy weather itis just the article of 
clothing which would be most naturally worn by 
seamen and those on board slips; and officers could 
“perform their duties to the last moment in case of 
shipwreck, in comparative safety, without the risk 
of causing @ panic, as would probably be the case 
if they were seen wearing any of the usual appliances 
for saving life at sea, As a waterproof cost is 
constantly wanted at sea, it would be always handy, 
and would add nothing to the usual outfit of a sailor 
or passenger, and is very little more expense than 
an ordinary ‘waterproof. One of the important 
additions to this'dress is that it has- waterproof 
pockets, in which. papers, biscuits, food. and water 
may be carried in safety. It may be thought that 
all this increases its weight very much, but this is 
not the case,.as the difference between @ life-saving 
aud an ordinary coat is something less than « 


wi flippers, and p: 
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has sopaceted wa, 5 cannot tear her image from my 
eart,’* 


“Fear nothing for me,” said Napoleon. ‘The 


pound, 
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(CRAB APPLE. ] 


FLOWERS: 
THEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT, 
SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION. 
By PHiLaNTHos. 
eantiehdnesbnints 
VocaBULARY. 


Cras Biossom, Ill-nature. 

This symbolizing of the pretty roseate blossom of 
the Wild Apple is obvious. “Sour as a Crab” isa 
correct rustic simile and “crabbed ” is the synonym 
of Peevishness and Moroseness. Miranda is described 
‘‘as ten times more gentle than her father’s crabbed,” 
aud Leontes says, in “ ‘I'he Winter's ‘'ale”: 

Why that was when 
Three crabbed months had soured themselves 
to death, 

Yet is the blossom of the Crab, the parent of all 
our delicious varieties of apple, oue of the prettiest 
of fruit-flowers, 

As I like to put in a little bit of information in 
out-of-the-way corners of this series of articles, I 
may here mention that the old English name of the 
Apple survives only in the word “ Costermonger,” 
used for an itineraut vendor of fruit and vegetables. 

Mr. Sharon Turner, in his “ History of the Anglo- 
Saxons,” says he can find only one sort of apple 
named, and that the Costard. In a fruiterer’s charges 
in 1292 the word Costard occurs, and this, the common 
large green Apple for cooking, being that generally 
sold in th® street, the name of “ Costardmonger” 
became the popular title of all fruit sellers. 

Chaucer describes a lady’s complexion : 

With cheek embolmed like a mellow Costard. 


From which we may infer there were rosy-cheeked 
Apples under the general name. 

Cider, which is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
word “Sider,” and that from the Latin “ Acerba,” 
seems to have a sour root, and the juice af the Crab 
Apple is yet empluyed iu some parts of Devon iu 





making whey, syllabubs, and vinegar for the cure of 
strains and rigid limbs. 

CRANBERRY. COWBERRY. RED WHORTLEBERBRY. 
WHInBERRY. Cure for Heartache.—(See Bilberry.) 


It is a pity that more method is not observed by |. 


the compilers of the Language of Flowers. Here is 
another instance. Under B we tind Bilberry, with 
Treachery as its signification ; under O Cranberry, 
signifying Cure for Heartache; and under W 
Whortleberry, Treason. Now, the Seotch Blae- 
berry, our Bilberry, and the Whortleberry, or 
Whinberry, are identical—or nearly so, with black 
fruit; while the Red Whortleberry, or Cranberry, or 
Marsh Whortleberry, with red fruit, is so nearly 
allied that we can hardly admit so wide a definition 
as a “Cure for the Heartache ” for its interpretation. 

The English Crauberry, or Craueberry, is supposed 
to be so named from its Hower buds being on arched 
stalks, resembling the neck of the crane, The Red 
Wortleberry found on heaths makes. capital jelly, 
and Cowberry tart isa common dish in some of our 
midland and western counties, The Marsh Whortle- 
berry, or true Cranberry, is a straggling bush, and 
its fruit is well kuowa in the North of. England, 
being preserved in immense quantities for winter 
use, ‘l'hey are also sent in large casks from North 
America. They are somewhat bitter and astringent, 
and make a good gargle for.sore throat, in fever, and 
actasatonic. Our English Cranberries’are of much 
finer flavour than the larger berries from America, 
which suffer, doubtless, from the voyage. 

CreePine Cereus, Horror, 

Cress. Stability. Power. 

As the word “Cress” only is given, we may take 
choice of about a hundred flowérs, from the 
Cardamine, or Bitter Cress, which includes the 
Cuckoo-flower, Stitchweed, or Lady-smock (see 
Cuckoo-flower), to the Arabis, or Rock Cress (half a 
dozen varieties), the Barbarea, or Winter Cress, the 
Common Water Cress (Nasturtium officinale), also 
with balf a dozen varieties, { propose, then. to 
reject the simple word “Cress,” an‘ to preserve 
Nasturtium as the Emblem of Patriotism, aud the 





Crown Imperial Lily as that of Majesty and Power 
See Nasturtium, and under Lily (Crown Imperial). 

Crocus. Abuse Nit, Impatience. —See Balsam. 

Crocus, Spring. (Crocus vernus.) Youthful 
Gladness. Pleasures of Hope (Tyas). 

Crocus, SarrRox (Crocus Sativus.) Mirth,—See 
Saffron, 

The ‘crocus, of aty colour bat the purple 
(amend? may be taken as the Emblem of Youth- 
1 Gladness. The signification of Impatience, given 
in the vocabularies to the general word Crocus, 
we would reject, for the reason that the Balsam 
claims it of right. (See Balsam), The Saffron 
Crocus (Crocus Sativus), with purple flowers and 
ellow stigmata, symbolizes Mirth (see Saffron), 
Tyas places the words * Pleasures of Hope” to the 
Spring Crocus (Croeas vernus), which varies be 
tween lilac and white, and Bernard Barton, the 
Quaker poet, certainly countenances Hope as its 
meaning. He likens it to the leaf brought by the 


dove at the subsidence of the Deluge, and thus ad. 
dresses it : 


To thee I turn, for thy rich, golden bloom, 
Like Heaven's fair bow on high, 
Portends, amid surrounding gloom, 
That brighter hours draw nigh. 
When blossoms of more varied dyes 
Shall ope their tints to warmer skies, 
Methinks in thy fair flower is seen, 
By those whose fancies roam, 
An emblem of the leaf of green 
The faithful dove brought home, 
‘When o'er the world of waters dark 
Were driven the inmates of the Ark, 


The leaf betokened freedom nigh 
To mournful captives there. 
Thy flower foretells a summer sky, 
nd chides that dark despair 
By winter's chilling influence flung 
O’er spirits sunk and nerves unstrung. 
And again ; 
Thine is the flower of Hope, whose hue 
Is bright with coming joy. 
We would take the lilac or sky-coloured Crocus 
ere, 

A lady poet identifies the purple and golden 

Croous as “ regal.” 
The Crocus, in purple and gold, 
Burits with life from ks leafy fold. 
And farther on, where the snowdrop springs at th® 
“call’’ of the redbreagt, she sings: 
And presently the Crocus heard their greeting, 
and awoke, 
And donned with care her golden robe and 
emerald-coloured cloak, 
The Crocus brought her sisters two, in purple, 
pied, and white, 
So the redbreast warbled merrily above the 
flowerets bright. 

And who that has an eye for beauty but must have 
felt a gush of joy and gratitude when these first 
flowers of Spring presented themselves as the 
harbingers of coming sunshine ? 

The Yellow Crocus (Crocus lutens) and Cloth of 
Gold (Crocus Susianus) are splendid spring flowers, 
either as an edging or. in clumps. Observe, in culti- 
vation the bright yellow Crocus blossoms before the 
white or purple, so that their combined effect cannot 
be obtained. 

Plant the corms, as the bulbs are called, in 
September, in light, moist soil, four inches deep, and 
take them up at the end of three years, or they will 
choke by their upward increase of bulbs. 

Let us return to the poetry of the Crocus, of the 
early and the laie flowering of which .a devout 
observer of nature has beautifully written : 

Say, what impels, amid surrounding snow 
Congealed, the Crocus’ flamy head to glow? 
Say, who retards amid the summer blaze 

The Autumnal Bulb till pale, declining days? 
The God of seasons, whose pervading power 
Controls the sun, or sheds the fleecy shower. 
He bids each flower His quickening word obey, 
Or to each lingering bloom enjoins delay, 

After all there is a strong doubt whether the 
Spring Croous is indigenous. ‘I believe it is not. 
The n varieties spring from the Crocus versi- 
color, a native of Southern Europe, and abundant on 
the hills of ancient Greece. The Freuch call the 
Spring Crocus “le Safran printanier.” It seems to 
have been introduced here in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and Gerarde speaks of it as “that pleasante plaute 
which bringeth forth yellow flowers and was sevt 
unto me by Robinus of Paris.” The Saffron Crocus 
would seem, however, to have been brought here 
temp. Edward IIT. ay 

We may cbserve that the name “ Z’afaran” 's 
applied in the Last to the medicinal Crocus and tbe 
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names “ Safra” and “ Asafran”’ applied to districts 


wth. 
ot adhoc Wireletea to for its perfume in the Son 
of Solomon: “Spikenard and Saffron ; calamus an 
cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense, myrrh, 
and aloes, with all the chief spices.” But see 
“Saffron” for more of the Autumnal Crocus, 
(To be continued.) 


SCIENCE. 
——— 

Yun Srsam Macner.—M. Donato Tommasi states 
that if @ current of steam at a pressure of 5 to 6 
atmospheres is passed through @ copper tube of 008 
to 0°12 inch diameter, and coiled spirally around an 
iron cylinder, the latter is magnetized so effectually 
that an iron needle, placed at the distance of some 
inch or two from the steam magnet, is strongly 
ettracted, and remains magnetic as long as the 
steam is allowed to pass through the copper tube. 

STRAIGHTENING A TALL Cuimnzy.—A high fac- 
tory chimney in Havre, which during the process 
of building had, owing to the sinking of one side of 
its foundation, been thrown out of perpendicular, 
was recently straightened in the following manner. 
The earth on the side opposite to that toward which 
the chimney inclined was dug away to the founda- 
tion bed, and for a width of six feet. On the wide 
lower course, pillars of masonry were erected, which 
supported a heavy staging, on which some 30,000 
paving stones were piled. The effect of this im- 
mense load was to cause a sinking of the structure 
beneath, which, in six weeks, resulted in the 
straightening of the chimney, the top having passed 
through an aro of 81 inches, 

LininG Bomzrs with Coprer.—M.. F. Papia, 
a Viennese engineer, gives the following facts re- 
garding experiments in lining steam boilers with 
sheets of copper in order to hinder incrustation. Of 
the three plates which formed the bottom of a Joco- 
motive boiler, the two at the ends were covered with 
a sheet of copper 0°04 inch in thickness, the middle 
one being left bare. The machine was used steadily 
for two years and in districts where the water is of 
excessively bad quality. On removing the tubes 
recently a layer of incrustation 4 inches thick was 
found on the iron surface, while a deposit varying 
from only 0°08 to ‘0°12 inch thick appeared on the 
copper. The iron also was corroded in many places 
toa depth of 0°02 inch, but the copper had remained 
perfectly clean and bright. The texture of the in- 
crustations showed larger grains on the iron than on 
the coy per. 

Fegpine Marine BorLers,—The use of a second 
boiler for the purpose of providing @ supply of fresh 
water to keep up the feed to the main boilers of 
ships fitted with compound engines is becoming 
very "general. Various contrivances have been 
adopted also with the view to utilize the working 
power of the steam of this second boiler by passing 
it through the engines before allowing it to go to the 
condensers. ‘I'he Societa Nazionale of Naples have 
adopted the following plan in the engines fitted by 
them to the ships of the Italian navy. The small 
boiler is vertical, with a number of transverse tubes 
of very simple arrangement. ‘These boilers are 
easily cleaned by loosing a joint aud removing the 
outer shell, which leaves all the parts in contact 
with water and steam exposed. These boilers are 
also used for other purposes, such as working pumps 
and winches, and are not always in use for their 
primary purpose, 

MAGNETISM IN Rar way Ratis.—We learn that 
M. Heyl, a German railway engineer, has discovered 
certain facts regarding the development of magnetism 
in railway rails that may yet prove of great signifi- 
cance either in favour of or against certain recent 
methods of block-signalling. ‘I have observed,” he 
says, “*that all the rails are transformed at their ex- 
tremities, after they have been placed in position a 
few days, into powerful magnets, capable of attract- 
ing and of retaining a key, or even a heavier piece of 
metallic iron. ‘These rails preserve their magnetism 
even after they have been removed, but they lose it 
gradually.” The production of this magnetism is 
attributed to the friction caused by the passage of 
trains, and, as suggested above, it may prove of 
importance to determine whether the flow of regular 
currents will be affected in any way by this magnetic 
condition of the rail along which it is proposed to 
conduct them. 

A New Mernop oF PREPARING PLASTER OF 
Paris FoR Casts.—Not a very long time since 
some lucky individual struck upon the happy thought 
that plaster of Paris would be improved by mixing 
it with a solution of alum, and such in reality 
proved to be the case, This induced a Frenchman 
named Landrin to study the action of the alum in 
this case, and he arrived at the conclusion that its 





which there is always more or less present, int® * 
sulphate. Starting with this idea, he attempted to 
accomplish the same result by the use of other 
sulphates, and in this he succeeded. Next he tried 
the effect of using just enough dilute sulphuric 
acid to effect this conversion into sulphate, and 
afterwards calcining it, Finally, ho ascertained that 
the quickest and on way was to immerse the 
unburnt gypsum for 15 minutes in water containing 
8 or 10 per cent of sulphuric acid, and then calcine 
it. Prepared in this way, it set slowly, but made 
excellent casts, which were perfectly white, instead 
of the usual grayish tint. The latter effect is due 
to the destruction of a small amount of organic 
matter by the slight excess of sulphuric acid. 


ACTION OF SUNLIGHT UPON PRECIOUS STONES, 


Dr. Scunauss has directed attention to the fact 
that certain minerals are quite sensitive to the action 
of light. To many of our readers this may seem 
quite surprising, although some cases of this kind 
have long been known to mineralogists. Strangely 
enough this property extends to the very hard 
minerals, and reaches its maximum in the very 
hardest of all minerals, the di d. According to 
Dr. Flight, ander certain circumstances the coloured 
diamond is as sensitive to light as chloride of silver. 
The ancients knew that certain coloured precious 
stones gradually grew paler in the sunlight, and 
that this was very distinctly the case with the 
beautiful grass green chrysoprase, They said that, 
waen worn fora long time set in a ring or pin, it 
finally lost a greater part of its beautiful colour; and 
that this could be recovered by wrapping it up ina 
cloth soaked in wine aud keeping it in a cellar, The 
latter is evidently one of the numerous phantasies of 
that age, but the former statement isa fact. Even 
the much harder, transparent, dark green emerald is 
also influenced by light in time, as the author found 
to his sorrow in the case of an emerald ring, which 
he had worn seven years. 

The diamond, however, exhibits the most interest- 
ing phenomena under this influeuce. If coloured 
diamonds are highly heated, the colour disappears 
more or less completely, and in most cases perma- 
nently. Sometimes the colour is merely changed by 
iguition, and the original colour may be restored by 
the influence of the sun’s light. A diamond mer- 
chant named Martin exposed a diamond to a very 
high temperature in order to destroy its brownish 
colour, but the stone became of a permanent rose red, 
Coster treated another diamond in the same way, 
and that too turned rose red; but the most remark- 
able part was that this colour was only permanent 
in the dark, aud disappeared in four or five minutes, 
if exposed to the sun’s light, the stone acquiring a 
weak brown colour, ‘his change also took place in 
a room where the light was by no means bright. 
Another diamond, of a dirty yellow culour, was ig- 
nited in a current of hydrogen in a porcelain tube 
and allowed to cool there. The clour disappears, 
but not the lustre. If this specimen were exposed 
to diffused light for six or seven miuutes, its 
origival colour returned. The experiment was re- 
peated in this way, the stone being heated in 
chlorine gas at as strong a heat as could be obtained 
by saturating the gas used with benzol vapour; it 
was farther heated at a low temperature in a wer- 
cury bath, the diamond being wrapped in platinum 
foil. Each time the colour disappeared and re- 
mained absent in the dark ; but as soon as the stone 
was exposed for a few minutes to diffused daylight 
it regained its yellow colour. 

Tiuese phenomena are thought by Dr, Schnauss to 
be related to that of phosphorescence. In addition 
to the cases mentioned by him, we would recall the 
fact, usually stated in text-books on mineralogy, that 
@ variety of topaze from Brazil, when heated, assumes 
a pink or red hue resembliug that of the Balas ruby. 





Ficurrs Printep spy LicutNing.—Persons who 
are killed by lightuing stroke are frequently found 
marked about the body in a peculiar manner, the 
lines being grouped into semblance of the trunk and 
branches of a tree. In case the casualty happens 
anywhere in the vicinity of a tree, the ramifications 
are attributed to some mysterious property of the 
lightuing, which reproduces on the body the fibres, 
leaves, aad branches with photographic accuracy, 
Mr. C. Tomlinson states that the trees have nothing 
to do with the figures, which are produced directly 
by the lightning. The same markings may be found 
in sheets of crown glass by passing over them the 
contents of a Leyden jar. One writer, however, 
mentions a variety of curious phenomena in which 
horseshoes, metallic numbers, etc., have been found 
reproduced on the persons of people struck in their 
neighbourhood. Mr. C. F. Varley throws light on 
these last mentioned cases in giving the record of au 
accidental observation made during the working of a 


furnished with brass balls about an inch in diameter, 
Noticing some specks on the ball of the positive 
pores, r. Varley tried to wipe them off with a silk 

andkerchief, but in vain. He then examined the 
negative pole, and discovered a minute speck corre- 
sponding to the spots on the positive pole. This polo 
sometimes exhibits a glow, aud if in this state three 
or four bits of wax, or even a drop or two of water, 
be placed on the negative pole, corresponding non- 
luminous spots appear on the positive pole, Hence 
it is evideut that lines of force exist between the 
two poles, by means of which we may telegraph 
through the air from the negative to the pole. And 
in explanation of the above cases, in which the 
lightning burns on the skin is of the same shape as 
the object from which the charge proceeded, all that 
is necessary is that the object be plus to the horse- 
shoes, brass number, etc., the ahiute being @ 
negative one, 


HOW INVENTIONS ARE MADE. 

The life of George Stephenson proves that, not- 
withstanding the novelty and great importance of 
his improvements in steam transit, he did not dis- 
cover that a floating embankment would carry a 
railway across Chat Moss, neither did he discover 
that the friction between the wheels of a locomo. 
tive and the rails would enable a train to be drawn 
by tractive power alone, Everything connected 
with his history shows that all his improvements 
were founded on a method of reasoning from princi- 
ples, and ‘generally inductively; to say that he 
“ discovered ” our railway system, according to the 
ordinary construction of the term, would be to 
detract from his hard and well-earned reputation, 
and place him among a class of fortunate schemers 
who can claim no place in the history of legitimate 
engineering, 

Count Rumford did not by chance develop the 
philosophy of forces upon which we may say the 
whole science of dynamics now rests; he set out, 
upon a methodical plan, to demonstrate conceptions 
that were already matured in his mind, and to verify 
principles which he had proved by inductive reason- 
ing. 

‘The greater part of really great and substantial 
improvements which have performed any consider- 
able part in developing modern mechanical 
engineering have come through this course of first 
dealing with primary principles, instead of groping 
about blindly after mechanical expedients; and pre- 
sent circumstances point toatime not far distant 
when chance discovery will quite disappear. 


New Mertuop or OBSERVING THE VIBRATIONS 
OF A TUNING-FORK.—A new method of determining 
the absolute number of vibrations corresponding to 
any musical note is described by Poske, and has a 
high value in comparison with those that haye 
hitherto been employed, which may be classified 
as graphic, acoustic, and optic, the first being-com- 
paratively rough ; the use of the siren being a good 
example of the acoustic method, although its prac. 
ticable employment is found troublesome; and of 
the optical, that of Lissajous being in high esteem 
The new method proposed by Poske consists first 
in replacing the clock or chronometer by the electro. 
magnetic rotation apparatus of Helmholtz, in which 
the velocity of rotation is extremely constant 
and can be determined accurately to its ten- 
thousandth part. The essential portion of this 
apparatus cuusists in the ceutrifugal regulator, 
which diminishes the strength of the electric 
current by the diminution of the number of 
contacts ag soon as the velocity of rotation ex- 
ceeds a certain limit. The observer examines 
through a microscope a minute bright poiut upon 
the vibrating rod or cord, which point by its vibra- 
tions appears as a bright line; and between the eye 
and the vibrating poiut there also rotates a disc per- 
forated with a known number of slits. The com- 
bination of the revolviug slits and the vibrating 
point causes the latter to sppear to move slowly 
to and fro, in periods similar to the accoustic ‘‘ beats,” 
It is evident that the number of vibrations of the 
point is determined by the velocity of rotation, the 
number of slits, and the duration of the beats, the 
accuracy of the method being very great, In the 
application of his method of determining the time 
ot vibration of a taning-fork, Poske has also been 
able to show that the vibrations of the latter vary 
with the amplitude of the arc of vibration; that the 
durations diminish in a geometrical series as the 
amplitudes diminish; and that, in general, the 
change iv duratiou is proportional to the first power 
of the amplitude, and not, as in the pendulum, in 
proportion to the square of the amplitude. 
IMPORTANCE OF OrnocopILE SrupyY.—Professor 
Huxley has undertaken the duties of the chair of 
Natural History in the University of Elingburgh for 








principal réle was to convert any caustic lime, of 


Holtz electrical machine, the poles of which were 


the present summer session, and lately gave hia 
introductory lecture to a large audience. He x- 
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pressed at the ontset a hope that at this time mext 
r Professor Thomsen would be among them again, 
im of health and vigour, laden with the spoils of 
many climes through which he hed travelled, and 
a sort of zoological Ulysses, full of wisdom for their 
benefit. He then took a general view of his subject, 
and put before the clags the considerations which re- 
sulted from the careful study of a single animel, the 
crocodile ; an animal which was worthy of attentive 
study, as it might be said that a knowledge of its 
organization was the key to the understanding of a 
wast number of extinct reptiles,and the key to the 
organization of birds; while it helped them to con- 
nect the higher with the lower farms of vetebrate 
life upon the globe, There might be asked respect- 
ing this animal, as respecting every other living 
thing—first, what was its structure? second, what 
did it do ? third, where was it found? and fourth, in 
virtue of what chain Of ‘causation had this thing 
come into being ?—this last having only been 
recently recognized as one of those questions which 
might legitimately be put, He then proceeded ito 
describe the organization of the crocodile — its 
morphology, physiology, and distribution ; and re- 
marked that there were few animals about the 
paleonvtogical history of which they knew so much, 
as they could carry back its history through the 
Tertiary and Secondary epochs, The answer to the 
last question constituted etiology, or the science of 
the causes of the phenomena of morphology, physi- 
ology, and distribution. Here, as in all cases where 
they had to deal with cansation, they left the region 
of objective fact and entered that of speculation. 
With their present imperfect knowledge, the, ouly 
eafe thing they could do in attemptiug to form even 
® conception of the cause of this extraordinary com- 
plex phenomenon was what.a wige historian would 
do—atick by archeological facts. He pointed. out 
that palmontological facts showed that there has been 
a succession of forms of that animal to the present 
day, the oldest being something like the lizard. 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 

We have all laughed at the awkward blunders 
of the absent-minded, their irrelevant remarks, their 
ludicrous mistakes, their forgetfulness of the ordi- 
nary proprieties of life. Often, however, serious 
results ensue through these seemingly trivial over- 
sights; property is wasted, friends estranged, losses 
incurred, health and even life sacrificed. In times 
of strong excitement, or peril of any kind, nothing 
is so valuable as presence of mind. It is not exactly 
courage, or fortitude, or sagacity, or judgment, but 
ratber the calm and well-poised ability to marshal 
all these forces into action just where and when 
they are most needed. How many lives have been 
saved and disasters averted by this simple endow- 
ment! How much of the heroism which we 
delight to honour may be traced to this potent 
source ! 

It is precisely this attribute of which the absent- 
minded man is destitute. Whatever be his knowledge, 
or wisdom, or skill, however excellent his motives 
and intentions, however great his powers and 
capacities, he has pot that control over them that 
ensures the rightful action of each in its own time 
and place. He is continually off guard, surprised, 
confused, unprepared. His mind may be of tie 
finest order, but it is not at its post of command, and 
hia powers are scattered and lost, like soldiers with- 
out a leader. 

It is not only in times of emergency that this pre- 
sence of mind is essential, Every hour of our lives 
must depend upon it for value and efficiency. If 
@ man would be @ prosperous farmer, a skilful 
mechanic, or a successful merchant; if he would be 
a kind neighbour, a faithful friend or a loyal citizen ; 
if he would be a good and true husband, or father. 
or brother; his mind must be present in each of 
these relations, not absent, It must assume ite right- 
ful dignity of command over-each phase of his life 
in turn, and not become absorbed in one to the exelu- 
sion of the rest, nor flutter in every chance wind. 
This is the chief cause of absent-mindedness. The 
thoughts are suffered to linger about some favourite 
topic or to wander aimlessly, and of course the 
matter in hand cannot be thoroughly performed. If 
we cannot or do not direct our whole attention to 
the object on which we are engaged, and banish all 
others, we cannot do justice to it or to our own 
powers. It is the mixing up of different things and 
the confusion of mind thus created that are largely 
responsible for much of the inferior work in the 
world, and many of its failures and disappointments. 

Much of this absence of mind might be avoided if 
concentration of thought upon one subject at a time 
were made a prominent part of education. Children 
should be accustomed to think earnestly for short 
periods, and then to dismiss the subject wholly from 
their minds. Wearinegs, histlessless, and half-hearted 





attention should always be prevented, It ia far 
better for a child to play with bis whole soul than 
to study with but a A etcmant of it. If he he thus 
trained in hig. youth, if work aud play and study, 
each in their tupp, absorb him utterly for the time, 
there will be but little danger of bis growing up to 
be an absent-minded man, Those in mature life 
who have unfortunately acquired this pernicious 
habit may by » similar process of self-quiture 
gradually overcome it. 


RECREANT LOVERS. 

Tune are some things that should never be 
hashed over. They make a good dinner, but they 
are not at all the thing for breakfast next morning. 
So in the feast of life, there are dishes delightful 
when served up-fresh, but very indigestible if you 
essay them afterwards, Housekeepers all know 
that a.servant hived the aecond time after the regular 
course of domestic difficulty and departure never 
proves efficient; and spy woman who bas been idiot 
enongh to try, it will know the same of an old beau. 
If you quarrel with Cymon, never make it up with 
him, If yon really have disapproved of him, given 
him.crose words, and listened to harsh ones from his 
lips, send him back the photograph in which his 
manly form is ‘represented stauding cross-legged 
beside an urn, or sitting rigidly in an arm-chair, 
with the screws by which his head is held steady 
visible noder ¢ither ear; if you havetaken his hair- 
clipping out ef your locket, and divested yourself of 
the traditional diamond ring—gonerally rather a 
cloudy and doubtful jewel nowadays—don’t, if you 
value your future peace and happiness, listen to 
him for a moment, sbould it occur to him to say, & 
ja Noah Claypole, “Come hore, Oharlotty, and I'll 
kiss you,”’ 

Fiatter than the champagne and more wretched 
than the iee cream of jast night’s supper party is 
old love warmed over. Moore says: 

“ Even an hour’s, a minute’s flight 
Will rob his. wings of half their light.” 
And I say, less poetically: Once flown, he becomes 
less valuable than a sucked orange, Recovering him, 
you would have nothing but the bitter rind, 

You may ‘make up” with your uncle, your aunt, 
your grandiather, and your cousins uato the forty- 
second, Friendship can, if you will, be taken to the 
tinker's, like a teakettle, to have a patch put on it; 
but love that is not new and bright and fresh and 
sweet and fragrant as flowers kissed by the morning 
dew—as true love may be after many years, when it 
is nurtured by constant, hearts under the sun of 
purity—love that is not this, is but a coarse weed 
that brings no bappiness. ‘True lovers never 
quarrel, never part, never doubt each other. Heaven 
has been good enough to make that impossible, 

So, if you have fallen ont with your lover, remem- 
ber that had he loved you he would not have let you 
do.it. And take my advice, and another lover. Don’t 
try to hash the old ene over; you would soon find 
there was no sweetness left in him or you. M. K. D. 








Asx Mean Mgw For Money.—If yon are going 


to apply to any one for money let it be to a mean 
man. If you read in some paper that a certain 
person bes just made a large donation to this object 
or that, don’t sit right down and write him a letter 
asking him to give more money for something else, 
The reasonable presumption under such circum- 
stancts would seem to be that he has probably given 
away all he cares’ to spare at present. So far 
from this, the more proper way is to write 
to the meau ekinflints—and there are always plenty 
of them—men who have seldom given away anything. 
Possibly you may get something out of them, Try 
to teach them the luxnry of giving! By all means, 
therefore, address‘a few of the begging letters to the 
rich skinflints ! 

Wreck or A Famous Tres.—In recording the 
concerts and other reunious which have from, time 
to time been heid in the beautiful grounds of Weston 
House allusion has been made—as could not weil 
be otherwise—to a chestnut tree, of stupendous 
yet graceful proportions, which has stood for we 
know not how many years on the spacious and well- 
kept lawn infront of the mansion. The tree has 
always been regarded as one of the “sights” of 
Albury, and has attracted visitors from all parts of 
the country, its branches being of such evormoys 
extent that upwards of 200 persons have frequently 
partaken of the generous hospitality for which Lady 
Rokewood Gage is famed under its protection and 
cooling shelter. It is to be regretted that a disaster 
has oeeurred to this noble tree. Whilst a storm was 
raging at its height, and the rain was falling in tor- 
rents, @ terrific crash was heard by the inmates of 
the’ house, ‘and it was soon discovered that the 
favourite chestnut” had been splintered off about 
twelve feet from the ground. The wreck &-* been 





number of ledieg and, gentlemen, 
ike of Northumberland (brother. 
in-law of Lady Gage) and the Duke of Argyll being 
Teacethionn matpegiend? tate non thes he aries 
nstructions were giv no 

of the débris should be removed until the yt had 
been photographed, a..process that was delayed for 
several days by upfavourable weather. e tree 
will not, however, entirely disappear, many of the 
more massive limbs connected with the 
stem, which will stillibe leftstanding. The drooping 
points of these branches heve themselves entered 
the soil, and by their circular shape still form an 
enclosure resembling @ miniature amphitheatre, 
being upwards of 150 yards in cicoumferenea, and, 
although shorn, of ite upper ' WO expect, the 
retreat will still form one of the charms ofa visit te 


Weston House. 
—_ 
FACETIA, 


Wrew do we learn the source (not sauce) from 
which « restaurant keeper derives his origin? When 
he tells us that he has bean soup. 

BN SUITE. 

The latest invention is everlasting teeth. Most 
suitable for persons endowed with everlasting 
tongues and eternal jaw. The inventor is evidently 
@ lady*s man.—Fun. 

SomeTHINc WantiNe.—Mr. Gladstone has been 
selling his china. Great disappointment was felt 
that the collection did not contain the dinner-ser- 
vice which had been used for Mr. Gladstone's 
famous “ three courses.” —Punch. 

AN EARLY BIRD, 

Lonpoy Swett (to og | belle). “*Nevar seo 
you in the wow! here, and when do you wide?” 

Lavy. “Hampstead Heath—seven in the morn- 


ing.” —Punch. 
FRONTI NULLA FIDES. 

Lanr: “Such a beatiful creature must be good- 
tempered !” : 

Hussayp : “Just what T thought when I married 
you, my dear.”—Punch. 

Tue Hast Env oF THR Wortpd.—Iet is stated that 
Sir Douglas Forsyth in his audience of the King of 
Burmah “took his shoes off,” ‘This congession to 
Eastern dignity may pass ungnestioned if it should 
prove that Sir Douglas has not gone on »-bootles: 
errand.— Punch. 

WHITB SLAVES AND BLACK, 

“What ho!’ said the Sultan of Zanzibar, 

When he’d been in London a couple of weeks, 
** A rummy old fellow, John Bull, you are! 

And how this towa for your rumness speaks! 
You send your sailors to stop my tricks— 

The cooking of babbies and swopping of glaves ; 
But I’m blest if we’re ever in half the fix ° 

That you’re in here on this side of the waves. 

Go to, John Balj, you're a fraud, that’s clear— 

You've slaves enongh of your own, no fear ; 


Continued the Sultan from)o’er the sea, 
Addressing himself to hig landlord’s wife, | 
“Your proselyte business is Aiddle-de-dee, 
You'd best look at home aud be-free from strife, 
When laws for your rich and your poor are alike, 
And poverty’s not the worst oi sins, 
When labour’s not quedded for goiug on strike, 
And honour sometimes in your law-courts wins— 
Why then, oh then, when your bande .are clean— 
But uot before —may you chauge the one 


visited by a, 


their graces the 


“aN OWBR TRUE TALE.” 

ScorcHMan (to Englial: tourist): “Toot.awaa, ma 
man, toot awaa; dinna ye boast sae mach aboot yer 
ain couutrie; dinna ye kea that it was only caa’d 
Breetin, ti) Scotland cam’t’ ye, an’ then ye: became 
Great Breetin?——Ay, an’ ye've remained great ever 
since. Ye'd be.a puir lot left to yersels |" 

RATHER, AWKWARD,7-You s¢e, this was the first 
time mamma had brought baby to church, and 
somehow baby did not understand that the nervous 
old gentleman who came round witi the money-box 
held it out for her to pat something intoit. On the 
contrary, she picked out aud pocketed the brightest 
half-crown thas she could find. Gran’pa chuckled 
muchly,--Judy. 

THB INDIGNANT BYSTANDER. 

Ma. Grapsrone: “Don’t you ses, sir; they're 
doing you? You must lose!—really, the police 
ought to interfere !” 

Dizzy (a Simple Coustryman!): “ Don’t mind 
him, sir! {t's all his spite! He once kep’a table 
higself !"—-~Puyunch. 

Suort Mems Fos SHorr Memorics.—It is not 
the fact that Mr. Tennyson chose the subject of bis 
new poem on “Queen Mary,” beeause that person 
was one of the idols of the king. The face is thet 
the king, her husband, hated the sightofher, By th* 
way, it is rumoured that the Laureate intends to 
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follow this volame with another, the subject baw 


“Qneen Anne.” “True, Queen “Anne fs dead. i” 
so, if you come to that, is Queen 1 - : 
‘hnowe so Darr!” 
Swann Bor: ‘Now then, Billy, look sharp.” 
Brity') '* Book ‘a 


toIm x 
weak-minded taitir ain’t ‘to be pore ct gg 


Look eharp, indeed! It ain’t right for the ‘likes 
me to have to work at all,”—Fun. 
‘ * DIVISION OF LABOUR.” 


Fiest Swett: “Deuced ‘hot, Pwark! Gall a 


Sacomp Swett: Tell yon, .what,,old. 

You shout, and 1’ bold up ‘umbwellar. ” 
it that'way””' [Plan adopted: Wis a 
BAD GRAMMAR, BUT GOOD PLUCK, 


o’ wother, that’s ali!’’ 
“7 aint » ‘ttin’ of her, drat bert’? 
“No; but yer, was just agoin’ to. Let-me 
yer, that’a all!” [Seen and heard by. yo. 


THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 
Mass “Mamma, do let-us have another 
soon!’ 


Mamma: (who does. not. like ; 


daughters): “ Don’t talk of each. thing, port me 


‘a. 
May: “I mean let’s have another 
leave ont all but soos, you know. !”. 


ng alt ' 

And near my heart T wore her glove, 
And. kissed it every dey! 

I kept the flowere from her hair—~ 
1 have some roge-leaves still; 

And thonght how very dear they were— 
When came the florist’s bill, 


I lived a life of stupid bliss, 
Yet never dared to speak ! 


But when at last my fate I tried, 
She said, in icy tones, 
“Next week, sir, I shall be the bride 
Of Jehn Augustus Jones.” —Fua, 
. INDEPENDEN?! 
Young Lapy (who has taken a great 


the achool and would like to teach a clase) What 


is your name?” 

Puri: “Sarah Jane Smith;.end mother sayeif 
you wants to know any ge Sane ast ’er, and 
the’ll give you # hanswer, raps P ba Ike 
know what we ’ad for dinner last Sunday? We 
jidn’t ’a none—there! Mother says she won't sllow 
her children to be patternized by anyone; so does 
father, tho’ he is out o’ work.” —Fin, 

MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 

To think that your wife will stay in town after the 
tlose of the opera season. 

To think that you will ‘be allowed to leave 
lamily at Ramsgate while you go on.s tour Cal in- 
spection, of er to see if the places are 
likely to please your wife) through Paris, up the 
Rhine, ool into pieces : ? 

To think that you save anything by letting 
your house, during your absence frem town, to a 
“foreign family of distinetion.” 

To think that your wife.and family will be eon- 
tented to travel with less than eighteen targe trauks 
and twenty-four good-sized bandboxes. 

To think that your wife will be satisfied with, 
tituation of your lodgings at the.seacide, a 

To think that you will not be daily ‘bothered with 
the complaints of your wife about the extortion and 
robberies of the seaside landlady. 

To think that you will never be ordered to “ speak 
to the insolent woman.” 

To think that you will have any of your meals at 
a" bees Ps have been coment to, 

© think that you will be. able. te enjoy « lounge 
on the sands free from the persecutions of “ niggers,” 
dealers in cheap jewellery, and: guinea-pig boys. 

To think that in your seaside sanctum, in ‘fine 
weather, you will be able to:work without having 
to listen to the music {?) of barrel-organs and 
German banda. 

To think, with “the dear children” in the house,’ 
you will have quiet in the aforesaid: seaside-sanetum 
on @ regularly wet day. 

To think ‘that while you are away you will: not’ be 
hunted down by the writers of circulars, begging 
letters, and “little accounts.” 

To think that you will, be allowed to leave your 
feaside lodgings without a deal of unpleasant dig- 
cussion about alleged breakages. 

And. astly, the worst case of Midsummer Mad- 
bess, to think that when the holidays are over you 
Will be sorry to return to town.—Punch. 

“Yes,” said an official satellite, opening « .deon 


al [tere 
“T loft it at home, miss, eause I han’t got no” 
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Wiecliors sho, er 
; ve 
ibe gree Geacetee to: 
| wanl. BGerved. bis 


my leg coming here to get a sitevation?” 


once warmly 
presence 


me any money. 


' ahepherd,” softly inquired she, “ 
your pipe ?” 


|bacoy: 


THE ROCK. 


Upon ite head a crown of light 
Around its base the harvest white, 


Our refuge when the storm appears, 

We gain ite strength and lose our fears ; 
With grief weighed down, on it we rest 

As soft as on a mother’s breast. 

The future, with its rushing years, 

Like waves will come, with groans and tears, 
Bat till the heavens shall pass away 

The Rock shall.be our strength —e . 





Tux Prince of Wales has presented a donation 
School. 


of 2501. to the Norfolk County 

Parcs Lovis Narotzon will to 
‘Major Ward-Ashton’s ba of artillery during 
the coming autumn mancuvres. ‘ 


illes, and. Le Van, 
Lebrun, and is probably the most 
ilding of the seventeenth century 


| 
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CATHEDRAL.—Mr. 
1 . 
ins at home! No plates had been provided, 
*he should therefore have'to borrow some hats ; 
Bane y ide BE Og ge 
WR crowns |” response was 
al Ab isel ‘The City test 


E 
> 
: 
2 
— 
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Tur Postmaster- has recent! 
motice that ‘henceforth postage - stamps the 
walne of 244. and foreign t-cards of the value 
of: 234. would be issued for ale to the public. 


i 
i 
' 


and post-cards are applicable 
correspondence of the countries comprised 
Postal Union. The stamps and 
supplied to postmasters sufficiently 
w of their issue to the public on the 
which day they were not sold to 


ch are bent on improving their traffic. 
n of Peris are to have their tickets, setting 


petit 
Z fit 


and Mr. 0°S. was in the of the great givet | languages: 
Baid Chiefi: - But: there ate:|\to be established between Marseilles and Bombay. 
Bo 


, nountry better than O’Sullivan!:|: 
Sealed aa ot. siz childer, and sure didn't I 
A 


“T can conceiveiof that,” replied the other, “ for 
a | know his love to be unrentitting.” 
“Now, then, father, just let. me.keteh yor a “ittin’, ; 


ry for the purpose of communing 
at discovered one, 


;/and a monthly Nue of fast steamers is 


better claims than you, who must’|/The French trade with India, itappears, is greater 
ga clains than O’Salli- | than the tonnage of Franch ships engaged in it. 








GEMS. 
LEarn not to faitgetoo rashly of anyone, either in 





B sm absent hnsband in - of eee ‘reapect to goed.or evil, fer both are, dangerous. 


wren ae she assented, “he witee ind: letters: jimaginary necessities. ‘ 
full af the agony of affection, but ho naver remibs. |’ 


“Man is sametimes: the’ slave of ten thomsand 


Womux are apt to think that: certain vices‘ in a 
rung mean, like molesmpon a féjxdktin, are beanty 
spots. 

TH@ere fe ‘nothing like perseverance. « Begin with 
doing ever sqlittle ata time, and gredt results are 


Tuer is: no despair, so-absolute as thet. which 
comes with the first. moments of our first great sorrow, 


fold by, Hasan, Sealti ia & good instance, j@oomplished simply by keeping on, 
pts elegance. A town. 


A 
of. tor-affected. 
pety bes peed See meee Hie sed ence mae jwhen' we Have pot yet known what it ‘is’ to’ have 
iwith a 


in 
‘ih ral hepbet She dog iby his side, and 


ithe Sante ce 


suffered and be healed, to have despaired and to have 
resovered hope. 

EstimaTING everything at its real value, keeping 
everything to its proper use, putting everything 
into ite. propér place, doing everything atiite praper 
time, and keeping everybody to his proper business, 
would perhaps compreherd all, or nearly all, that 


his head end murmured, | °° promote comfort, order, and contentment in our 


hoarte and homes, 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


How ro Kuer Meat Fussx a Lone Timz.— 
\As.soon as the animal heat is out of the meat, slice it 
ap. ready for cooking, Prepare a large jar by scald- 
fing well with hot salt and water. Mix salt and 
pulverised saltpetre in the proportion of one table- 
spoonful of saltpetre te-one teacupful of salt, Oover 
the bottom of the jar with a sprinkle of galt and 
Pepper. Put down a layer of meat, sprinkle with 
galt and pepper, the same as if just going to the 
table, and coptinne-in this manner till the jar is full. 
Fold‘a cloth or towel and wet it in strong salt and 
water, in which a little of the saltpetre is dissolved. 
(Press the cloth closely over the meat and set ina 
cool place. Be sure and press the cloth on tightly 
as each layer is removed, and your meat will.keep 
for months. It is a good plan to let the meat lie 
over night, after it is sliced, before packing, Thon 
drain.off all the blood that oozes from it, It willbe 
mecessary to change the cloth occasionally, or take 
it off and wash it—first in cold water—then scald in 
salt and water as at firat. In this way farmers can 
have. fresh meat the year round, “I have kept 
beef.” says the writer, “that was killed the 12th 
of February; till the 2ist of June. Then I packed 
a large jar of veal in the same way during the dog- 
days, and it kept six weeks.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tm prospecta on the Moora in Perthshire this 
peason are better than they have been for e num- 
ber of years. Grouse are plentiful, strong and 
healthy. 

Ir is stated that. an action for libel brought by 
Mre. Weldon against M. G d, in queace of 
some articles in Parisian newspapers, will be tried 
in Paris in the course of a few days. 

Tux ships composing the Chanvel Squadron, now 
in the Mediterranean, after an unusually protraated 
absence, are ordered to. return to England im the 
middle of July. 

Tux Tullamore guerdians have granted out-door 
relief (which in Ireland is given only in exceptional 
cases) to an aged woman on her producing a certifi- 
cate eheawing her.to have been born in the year 
1772. 

A Lerrer from St. Petersburg in the “ Figaro * 
states that the benefit performance of Madame Judie 
produced 20,000f. It is computed that, with the 
salary, presents, eto., received by the actress, she 
made in six weeks sufficient to yield an income of 
16,000f, a year. 

Mr. Disrazlt has granted a pension of 50. a year 
to the widow of the late Rev. Morris Williems— 
better known in Wales by the name of “ Nicander” 
—in recognition of the services rendered to Welah 
literature by her late husband. 

Tue Sulten of Zanzibar is:continually on the 
move, and the few minutes he spends at his hotel 
are invariably invaded by bands of ecclesiastics and 
geographers, anxious to be. allowed to convert his 
subjects or explore his dominions. He is reported to 
have given a rather amusing reply to a missionary 
deputation ‘the other day. “Oh, certainly,” he 
replied, through an interpreter. ‘Your holy men 











the conditions of hiring, and which they are 
to give to every passenger, printed in five 


EE 





will be made welcome, and I am quite sure we 
shall be able to convert them.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Turzr Sussceisers.—The letter is so indefinite that 
no useful purpose could be ered = publicati 

Guirsr Quszy.—The letter seems to have been sent to 
the wrong office. 

H. A.—We are sorry we cannot oblige you, being un- 
acquainted with the book inquired for, 

Manrian,—The rhymes are not put together quite neatly 

ugh for hliceati : 

Srpzrx S.—The responsibility you desire to impose 
could not be undertaken, 

Marr C.—The note is unavailable, on account of the 
omission of the names of the persons for whom it is in- 
tended. 








Cuariiz.—The young ladies would doubtless prefer 
companions a few years older than those described by 


E, &8—Such accommodation or information as is in our 
power to give to correspondents is afforded to t 
without charge. 

L. P.—Take as much exercise in the open air as you can 
get. Your ailments are principally fanciful and require 
po other remedy. 

H. V. (Dublin.)—If you send the manuscript you should 
cetain a copy of it, and not be disappointed should it 
prove unsuitable, 

Emr.iz.—The handwriting is good, though sumewhat 
too diffuse. The poetry is also good, highly dramatic 
and feverously passionate. 

A WELL-wisHEer.—No; but that is not a reason why 
Sou should render communications from any one who is 
‘uterested either difficult or impossible, 

J. L.—The refrain of the lines to “My lovely young 
belle” mignt have been written in better taste, but the 
verses ov the whole are tolerably good. 

Annis L.—You have sent the description of a very 
pretty little girl, whose hair cannot require anything 
more than the ordinary attentions of brushing, combing, 
ewashing and occasionally clipping. 

M. T. B.—Thanks for the explanation. The misap- 
prehension probably arose from the difference of the 

rammatica! number in which the noun aod pronoun re- 
erring to the same object have been placed. 

Daetx-EreD PoLiy.— hair does not seem bright 
enough for auburn, although some might think it ap- 
proaches that colour. It must, we are afraid, be classed 
among the browns, among the medium-shaded browns. 

Rosert E.—The lip machine for writing will probably 

‘ove more fatiguing and less reliable than the hand, 
ut as we have not yet seen it in operation we caunot 
give any farther opinion about it. 

W, T.C.—You should either consult a physician on 
the subject or become an out-patient at some hospital, 
because the advice of any one who has not bad an op- 
— of seeing the case could but be of doubtful 
value, 

Harrr Jacx.—Since changes may take place betwee 


we read about a cavern! s boiling ! 
1! ! and enter three witches!!!! Oh dear, oh 
are, in the shade 

gestures they in- 

inspiration through 


ne 


Is, that ares owe Ported bon oe | 

Her sweetheart shall not die, but changed be“ 

Into the lord and master she’s longing for to see.” 
‘aawonge ym don’t tw An to describe our emotions. We 

recover @ prolouged co’ 

with you might cause a relapen. When we finished 
the answer, with trembling steps we went to the mantel- 
piece aud lighted our candles, But the 
vanished! Aud now we replace “5S "* on the 

in order that t here may be room beside us for the 
book which will tell us all avout what our rext corres- 
pondent would like to know, 

WHAT THE WEST WIND SAYS TO ME, 


When the wind comes from the west 
With the summer on its wings, 
I receive it as a guest 


a it —- to me a word 
weeter than rose ume 
The sweetest ever oo oe : 
Sweeter than clover bloom ¢ 
Sweeter thau song of bird 
Bird with its tropic bloom, 


It brings from the west to me 
A message not made of art; 
A message in which I sea 
Love piays the loyal part; 
A message penned by constancy 
A message of the heart, 
For the hearts I love are there 
Far, faraway in the west 
Where the grandest rivers are, 
Aud the mountaiu’s ancient crest 
Seems spangled by a star 
Clasped to the heaveu's breast. 


And thus speaks the wind to me: 
** We send our love to you, 
Wherever you may be, 
And our trust shall e’er be true; 
True—aye, true as constancy 
Aud pure as the sky's pure olue,” Cc. D, 


H. W. H.—The effort at versification was not sufii- 
cieutly sustained, Although what you have done rhymes 
well enough, there is about it a poverty of thought 
sufficient to make the publication of the , he undesir- 
able. 

R. J. K.—You have ded in ding us copies of 
old sougs which were fashivnable at the time when the 
graybeards of the present day were boys, Not that the 
songs are any the worse for being old—many of us like 
the old sonys—with copies of which, however, we were 
already provided, 

E.iza A.—It is generally considered advisable that a 
lady should marry a gentleman a little older than her- 
self. Of course this rule is sometimes broken, and pro- 

rly so, by reason of other circumstances making the 
se 9 desirable, but folks don’t start on their search for 








the time of writing this answer and its publication, your 
better course will be to cast: about amongst your old 
shipmates or acquaintances for information avout the 
ehip in question, 

C. F, J.—Tke phrase is idiomatic and will not bear 
tzanslation. With reference to the other mutter, you 
might try what an advertisement would do for you it 
you are really uvable to help yourself in a more practical 


way. 

Micuaxzt O’M, D.—Perhaps we may be. permitted to 
observe that it is very natural you and your sweetheart 
should spend your evenings in the manner you describe 
—a pleasant pastime surely, though a trick of youth, 
which will be put aside as you grow old. However, 
everything in its season, so rejoice and be happy in the 
s} ring time of your love, The reading will do by-and- 
bye, “in years that bring the philosopuic mind.” Tn the 
meantime don’t degenerate into a little “hum.” You 
must like the kisses very much or you would not allow 
him segive them, neither would you do his bidding so 
cheerfully unless you were very much in Jove with him, 
and as for the tobacco, why the remedy, if needed, ‘is 
within your own power. Of course you would long ago 
have refused to kiss him until he threw his pipe away if 
it had not been that the odour of the fragrant weed is 
not unpleasant to you, at all events when it is emitted 
from “those dear, those handsome lips.” Oh, lassie, 
lussic, be true, be true to yourself at least, Don't fall 
out with what you like so well, with that which, in your 
present mood, would not last too long did it last for ever 
aud a day longer. For you know very well that the 
kisses, the commands, all are very, very pleasant to you, 
the tobacco included ; : 

*Bublime tobaceo, which from east to west, 
Cheers the tar’s labour or the Turkman's rest.” 
Your awakening from the spell in which the clouds have 


a d with the idea of nenoting it- One of the 
theories of marriage is that the wife should be the 
ounger. 

4 XanTHUs,—The heartburn is often cured by means of 
a small quantity of bicarbonate of soda taken in cold 
water. Intoa wineglassful of water put as much of the 
bicarbovate of sodu as will lie upon the surface of a 
shilling, stir the mixture with a teaspoon and drink the 
mixture before it has had time to settle. ‘fo cure the ear- 
ache you should place a bandage over the ear so as to 
promote warmth and then take a mild aperient suitable 
to your constitation. 

. B., twenty-one, short, dark eyes and hair, loving dis- 
position, wishes to correspond with a young man; re- 
spondenut must be older and steady, 

Isaac, twenty-six, tall aud good looking, would'like to 
correspond with a farmer's daughter who has a little 
money, with a view to marriage, 

C., twenty, mediam -height, good looking, good 
profession, with excellent prospects, wishes to marry a 
young lady about twenty, good loosing, middle height 
and possessed of some private property. 

Dora P., twenty-two, medium height, fair complexion, 
brown hair, blue eyes, and a widow, would like to corre- 
spond with a respectable young man, good looking, 
affectionate and fond of home; a tradesman preferred. 

Ne.im H., twenty-five, rather short, fair complexion, 
brown hair, blue eyes, would like to correspond with a 
respectable young man, good looking and fond of home, 
with a view to matrimony; a mechanic preferred. 

Noisy SW&LL, twenty-ove, 5ft, 4in., a seaman in the 
Royal Navy, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to matrimony; she mast be passable in 
looks, fond of home and music and have a nioderate in- 
come; a west-country girl preferred, 

8., 2 seaman in the Royal Navy who, though not hand. 





some, bas avery plexsing couutenauce, would like to 


with an intelligent lady about twenty. 
= oppor! ty of improving his posi- 


ar Cuaaiis, hey two, 5ft. to erypaee: aoueen 
ooking, would like’ to correspond with a young iad 


she 
ae bar twenty-two, amiable, loving, do- 
ostTRr Gt yo 
mesticated, woul take wife, wishes to corre. 
spond with a tall ; he must be about 5 
loving, very kind, and able to a wife; sheis 
rane we eye, fie aucf eth loving 
en a 
disposition, accom and 4 
cated, good figure, with a moderate fortune, wishes to 
correspond with a dark young man, about 5ft, Sin, with a 


view to matrimony 
Bavenswoop d with a young lady, 
from seventeen to nineteen, with a view to courtship and 
matrimony ; she should be good looking, refined in mind 
and manuers musical; he is twenty, fair and tall, 
aud holds a. good situation, besides having 1 

Apa and Ruts would like to correspond with two good. 
hearted working men. They are both industrious lasses, 
good managers and tem . “Ada” is 
medium height, , has gray eyes and brown hair, 
“Buth ” is roe brown hair and blue eyes, 
Rob wut uke respondents to be tall. 

. W. weal wi 

_- oul xe usaywho is of medi height, 
correspon: a yor who um 
fair complexion and lov @ would prefer 
one oe like to settle abroad; he is on ond 
good teanpanel. end Seen Pee ae ge a co: 


me. . 

J. C, C. and FP, T. wish to correspond with two young 
ladies with a view'to matrimony. “J, C. ©," & seaman 
a and irotpaen twenty-one, 5ft. 8in., dark hair, 

eleyes. “F. T,” is twenty-two, 5ft. Gin., light hair, 
blue eyes, seaman gunner, expects promotion daily. Re 
spondents should be about niueteen, thoroughly domesti- 
cated and able to make a seaman gunner’s home happy. 

Ayyiz and Emma would like to correspond with two 
og pew go with a view to marriage, They should 

dark and tall; tradesmen preferred. “Annie” is 
ype height, has brown hair, is prett 
and of a loving disposition, “ Emma” is seventeen 
has dark brown hair, blue eyes, and is considered hand- 
some by her friends, y 
Fors Rorat Txuck, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
Sateimenss he’ ts teoapuan atk: Fixe fe eumelacned 
matrimony; twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., 
by his hair and 
a 


service, 
tion ; h 


messmates, has auburn 
ue eyes; ndent must be fond of home, loving, do- 
wletinated end ble to make a good wife; one who cana 
play a little music preferred. 

AUGUSTUS, & tleman @ little over thirty, a Protes 
tune tnd Salih. very loving, fond of music, blue eyes, 
fair, not bad looking, has a very good income, be 
happy to correspond with < nice, merry young _ 
good looking wing, with good means un er oO 
control, with a view to an early marriage, a 
“ Augustus” will shortly return to America; an orplau 
preferred. 

CommonicaTions R&CEIVED, . 

Kare is responded to by—“A, H. G.,” thirty and 
medium height, 

J. A. by—"8, A. S.,” who thinks he is all that she re 
quires. 

Frep by—“ Em,” who is nineteen, tall, fair, with b u 
eyes and passionately fond of music, 

H. J. J. by—*Totty,” twenty-one, fair, blue 
eyes, and would make a loving etoag husband. 

M. A. J.by—* H. A. P.,” a seaman in the Royal Nary, 
who thinks he is all she requires, 

Lit by—“Alvert Edward,” of good family, has 1,500, 
and a year income from his situation. 

Annizg by—" mus," twenty-six, 5ft. Ghin,, fair, 

singiug and with an income suff 


very fond of music 
cient for two or more, 

Lorri by—“ ba 4 Weight,” twenty-four, 5ft. 10}in, 
of good position in Her Majeaty’s Navy, black curly hair; 
wishes to retire and open a business. 

Emucx C. K. by—* Alpha,” 5ft. 10in,, dark curly hair, 
considered looking and holding the responsible 
— of captain of the head in Her Majesty's Royal 

avy. 


Aut the Back Nompgss, Parts and Vouumss of the 
“Loxpon ReapER”™ are eta, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Hight 
pence, aud Five Shillings and Bightpeace each, 

Tae Lonpon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpences 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence, 

Everrsopr’s Jouasal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Sixpence 


e*e Now Ready Vou. XXIV. of Taz Lowpow Reavnt% 
Price 48. 6d. 

Also, the Tithe and Inpsx to Vou XXIV., Price 0x8 
Penn 

NOTICE. — Part 147, for Juxx, Now, Ready, Pric? 
Sixpence, post-free Eightpence, 


N.B.—CorresronpeNts Must AppREss Tuete Lerrss$ 
TO te Eprtor or “Tue Lonpon Reapee,” 334, Strauds 
w.c, 
tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 
cripts. As they are sent to us voluatariuy, a. thon 
hould retain copies, 
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